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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 

ost-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


God digs a ditch ’twixt day and day, 
That so our feet not far may stray; 
Lets in bright inlets of death's sea, 

Each four-and-twenty hours, 
To shut us from our misery, 

Breaking it small to match our powers; 
And of Hia bright eternity 
Gives us but little plots of light, 
Marked off by cool, deep trenches of the night, 
Wherein fair flowers and healing berbs to raise, 
And makes a children’s garden of our days. 
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A LETTER TO A BROTHER. 





No man, the proverb says, is a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre; the meaning being 
that it is useless for any man to put on airs, 
or pose in any artificial character, before 
any one who daily sees him in undress. It 
is possible. no doubt, to try to attitudinize 
even in writing a letter to one’s twin- 
brother, with whom one has played and 
wrangled and ‘*inade up” again in child- 
hood; but it is not common, nor is it easy. 
and any labored attempt at it has a hollow 
ring. So when a public man sits down to 
write a private lerter to his brother, on the 
day of his life's greatest triumph, we are | 
pretty sure to see what is in the man. 

Here is a letter which Grover Cleveland 
wrote to his brother, Rev. W. N. Cleve 
land, on the day when he had been elected, 
by a majority of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand, to be governor of the great State of 
New York. It was not written to a news- 
paper or to a campaign orator; it was 
written at a time when the author of it had 
no more, visible chance of ever being nom- 
inated for the Presidency than Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood then seemed to have; and it 
slumbered in manuscript until Rev. Dr. 





pening to see it, put itin print. If evera 
letter therefore, gave a genuine glimpse at 
a man's state of mind. at one of the most 
important moments of his life it is this. 
The communication is as follows: 


**Mayor’s OFFICE, BUFFALO, 
N. Y., Noy. 7, 1882. j 

My dear Brother,—l| have just voted. I 
sit here in the Mayor's office alone. with 
the exception of an artist from Frank Les- 
lie’s newspaper, who is sketching the office. 
If mother was here, I should be writing to 
her; and I feel asif it were time for me to 
write to some one who will believe what I 
write. I have been for some time in the 
atmosphere of certain success, so that I 
have been sure that I should assume the 
duties of the high office for which I have 
been named. I have tried hard, in the 
light of this fact. to properly appreciate 
the responsibilities that will rest upon me ; 
and they are much, too much, underesti- 
mated. But the thought that has troubled 
me is: Can I well perform my duties, and 
In such a manner as to do some good to 
the people of the State? I know there is 
room for it, and I know that I am honest 
and sincere in my desire to do well; but 
the question is whether I know enough to 
accomplish what I desire. 

The social life which seems to await me 
has also been a subject of much anxious 
thought. I have a notion that I can regu- 
late that very much as I desire; and, if [ 
can, I shall spend very little time in the 
purely ornamental part of the office. In 
point of fact, I will tell you, first of all 
others, the policy I intend to adopt; and 
that is to make the matter a business en- 
gagement between the people of the State 
and myself, in which the obligation on my 
side is to perform the duties assigned me 
With an eye single to the interest of my 
employers. I shall have no idea of re-elec- 


tion, or of any higher political preferment 
in my head, but be very thankful and happy 
if [can well serve one term as the people's 
Do you know that, if mother 





SOvernor. 


| Dr. Ball. 


have showered upon 
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| were alive. I should feel so much safer. I 


have always thought that her prayers had 
much to do with my success. I shall ex- 
pect you all to help me in that way. 

Give my love to and to 
she is with you, and believe me, 

Your affectionate brother, 
GROVER CLEVELAND.” 

Now I may not know much of human 
nature, but I have paid some attention to 
American history ; and if there is on record, 
in the biography of any of our Presidents, 
a more simple and manly letter than this, I 
do not know it. Taken in connection with 
the admitted public acts of the man, in his 
career as governor, it rings absolutely 
true. How does it match his private life? 
What impression does it make on those 
who have had their imaginations filled with 
the charges lately published in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL? 

It has this bearing uponthem. ‘There is 
nothing in this letter that indicates an ab- 
solutely perfect man. There is nothing in 
it inconsistent with the writer's having 
sinned deeply once, or more than once, 
aud suffered for it. Many a man has 
done that and only turned with the 
greater longing to the thought of his 
mother’s prayers. But to suppose that 
the man who wrote that let er was ha- 
bitually. unblushingly, at that time and 
all the time, steeped to the lips in gross 
and shameless debauchery—to suppose 
that when he wrote this letter he was con- 
sciously false to himself and to his brother 
and to the memory of his mother’s pray- 
ers;—to believe all this requires nothing 
short of the imagination of the Reverend 
There is such a thing as consis- 
tency in guilt as well as in innocence. 

T. W. H. 








—, if 


—_————- ——_v-o— 
REV. DR. BALL AND HIS WITNESSES. 


BUFFALY, OCT. 14, 1844. 
Editors Woman's Journaé: 

In your issue of the 11th inst. you say: 
“We fully agree with Dr. Clarke that Dr. 
Ball ought to name his witnesses.” 

| should be very glad to do so, if the wit- 
nesses themselves would consent. The 
more important ones are so situated that 
voluntary testimony will ruin their busi- 
ness and impoverish their families the 
moment they are published. Itis the de- 
clared and practised policy of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s supporters to persecute, malign, and 
boycott every person who exposes his 


| vices. ‘They openly threaten to drive every 


pastor out of the city who dares to speak. 
and have attempted to execute their men- 
ace in more than one instance. Some of 
the pastors fear to speak on this account. 
Witnesses shrink before this terrorism. 
The storm of vituperation and slander they 
me indivates what 
others may expect. Can you ask witnesses 
to voluntarily expose themselves to such 
sacrifices and sufferings as are sure to fol- 
low the disclosure of their names? 
Moreover, the pastors who have received 
their testimony verily thought their word 
would assure candid people that the testi- 
mony is genuine and conclusive. On that 
assumption they promised not to disclose 
names. This was not to conceal weak 
points in the testimony, but to secure a full 
statement of facts, without fear or jeopar- 
dy, on the principle of an investigation be- 
fore the Grand Jury. Weare at liberty to 
give names to persons we can trust not to 
publish nor betray the parties. ‘The Bos- 
ton Advertiser sent G. C. Hodges, Esq.. to 
us, last week, to inquire for facts. Though 
not expecting him. very weary and over- 





whelmed with care, and thoroughly sick of | 
| of them, some of them intimately, begin- 


exploring this field of indecencies, I drop- 
ped all, and spent every moment with him 
that he was willing to devote to visiting 
witnesses. ‘Ten or twelve working hours 
was a short time in which to canvass the 
field, but we did what we could. Some of 
the witnesses signed their names to their 
statements, and consented that they should 
be seen by proper parties. but not publish- 
ed. Others frankly said: ‘T am afraid to 
talk before a stranger.” 

It is easy to say that these people ought 
to state what they know boldly. with cour- 
age; but not one in a thousand who so 
flippantly advise to courage would expose 
themselves to loss of situation, business, 
and opportunity, and bare their heads to 
Democratic missiles. Martyrdom is very 
nice to read about and praise, but hard to 
endure. Fagots and gibbets are not the 
worst weapons of persecution. To be 
thrust to the heart by the abominable slan- 
der that IT. W. Higginson published in 
your columns last week, is far more pain- 
ful than thumbsecrews. If a gentleman 
and scholar like him eagerly strikes with 
such poisoned darts, what may witnesses 
expect from the coarse and vulgar? Mr. 








Higginson knew that I had prosecuted the | 


Boston Herald for publishing that same 
moustrous untruth, and he knew, or ought 
to have known, that I never lived in ““Gib- 
son County, Indiana,” nor in any other 
county in Indiana: and yet he, even he, re- 
asserts this scandal. If he did not know 
current facts published in his own city, 
then he should not have ventured to pub- 
lish so cruel a charge without first consult- 
ing some intelligent observer of current 
events. Will he correct his error? If he 
does, it will be, so far as I know, the first 
instance where a Democrat or a bolting In- 
dependent has done such a thing since this 
vile campaign began. ‘The deliberate pur- 
pose is to blacken and ruin me, and to per- 
secute every person who says or does 
aught to disclose the truth respecting the 
lecherous man they are fighting to exalt 
and honor. ‘Their methods accord perfect- 
ly with the character of their candidate. 
Can you marvel, therefore, that witnesses 
fear publicity in the circumstances? They 
all stand ready to come into court when 
legally called. and tell the whole truth, 
but decline voluntary exposure. and I can- 
not blame them Very truly, 
GEO. H. BALL. 





MORALITY IN PUBLIC MEN. 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 2, 1884. 
Editor Boston Daily Journal : 

At the present crisis of political, moral 
and social interests, so intermingled that it 
is hard to separate them in practical action, 
I think that every one who holds a position 
where personal influence of character or 


judgment ought to be exercised should 


give testimony of the faith that is in him. 
The actual influence may be small, but 
much or little, the honest expression of an 
earnest conviction is never quite without 
use. 

This feeling has been recently “borne 
in upon me” by receipt from Mr. William 
Everett of an address delivered by him at 
Quiney. ‘he greater part of it was oecu- 
pied by an able and severe statement of 
whatever can be said to the discredit of 
Mr. Blaine, but without any newness or 
force either of factor argument. The only 
reason of existence for the speech is found 
in his treatment of the moral issues at 
stake, and I fear by his sending it to me 
he may have thought his opinion of these 
would meet with my consent and approv- 
al. L[ean hardly imagine any mistake that 
would gri ve me more. 

I do not question the sincerity of his 
convictions. and of others, good and true 
men, who agree with him. Ican even feel 
respect for him and others for having the 
courage of such convictions, for they must 
of course know that the moral verdict of 
the whole country, apart from personal 
and party preferences, is against them now, 
and will be more and more emphatically 
so in all coming time. 

The levity with which Mr. Everett 
speaks of licentiousness surprises me, com- 
ing as it does from a minister of Christian 
gospel and a teacher of the young. It is 
not so that the gospel teaches. It is not 
so that the young should he taught. Equal- 
ly does he surprise me by his boldness in 
charging that every one of a long list of 


| he 
honored men, living and dead, could be 


proved guilty of as great iniquity as that 
acknowledged by his favored Presiden- 
tial candidate, if the evidence were sought 
for. I doubt if equal baseness could be 
proved azainst any one of them, living or 
dead. I personally have known nearly all 


ning with James Munroe and going back 
to touch the hand and receive the kindly 
advice of the grand patriot John Adams at 
his home in Quincey. Asa boy and young 
man [I saw frequently and at their own 
houses all the eminent men of the day, and 
a college boy is not unapt to hear all the 
‘scan mag” that may be going. There was 
enough of it and enough greedy gleaners 
of vileness, as now, but seldom specific, 
never avowed. very seldom proved. I can- 
not sit still and hear sweeping charges 
against the past and present which might 
easily be spread to all leading public men 





and Boston, and in eool blood charge them 
with equal delinquency? Would he include 
himself by open acknowledgment, as he 
already seems to do by implication, under 
the same category? I am sure that he could 
not and would not. 

I trust that the standard of Christian 
civilization is advancing, not, going down- 
ward. A hundred years ago conduet was 
permitted which pow meets universal con- 
demnation. ‘Then our Ambassador to Eng- 
land openly took his illegitimate son with 
him and introduced him as such. Could 
the same thing be countenanced now? 
Would it be endured in the highest circle 
at Washington? Yet it ought to be endured 
and almost demanded if Mr. Everett's sys- 
tem of political ethics is right. That would 
be the right way to make common cause 
with the offence acknowledged by the of- 
fender and condoned by the nation. It 
would also be some moral reparation of the 
wrong done. 

No! The hearth-stone is the corner-stone 
of the Republic. ‘The family is the unit of 
Christian democratic institutions. Every 
blow struck against domestic purity is 
treason against our country’s best inter- 
ests. That which is true of the individual 
man ultimately becomes true of the com- 
munity. The Bible declares. with awful 
sentence, “*Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy. 
For the temple of God is holy ; which tem- 
ple ye are.” That is God's truth now and 
forever. Thetwo great “destroyers” of in- 
dividuals and of nations are Intemperance 
and Licentiousness. The more prevalent 
they become and the more eloquent their 
advocates, the more earnest should we be to 
refuse all compromise with them. especial- 
ly in high official station. They are the 
‘fountains of individual and national 
death.” W. G. ELtor. 


~o-o-o—___—___ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTLY ESTABLISHED IN 
NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Woman suftrage has already been enact- 
ed in New York State to a considerable 
extent. Few understand how far it al- 
ready exists here. 

1. Women’s right to vote in corporations 
wherein they are stockholders seems to 
have been always acknowledged ; there ap- 
pears to be no record of any denial or ques- 
tioning of it. ‘The statutes recognize it. 

2. In 1862 the Legislature authorized the 
owners of swamp lands in Northfield 
(Richmond Co.) without regard to sex, to 
vote for directors of drainage. 

3 In 1867 the Legislature authorized 
women to vote in the churches of which 
they were members (except in the Catho- 
lie and Episcopal denominations). This 
law is understood to have originated with 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s church in New 
York. Under it many churches have 
thriven and flourished, which had been 
very lukewarm. 

4. In 1873 the Legislature empowered 
the tax-payers of Newport (Herkimer Co.) 
to vote, without distinction of sex, on the 
question of bonding the town for a town- 
house. 

5. In 1873 the Legislature also enabled 
the tax-paying women of Dansville (Liv- 
ingstone Co.) to vote on the question of 
issuing water bonds. 

6. In 1875 the Legislature passed the 
‘General Water-works Act.” which ad- 
mitted women to vote wherever the ques- 
tion of establishing water-works is sub- 
mitted. 

7. In 1876 the Legislature passed a spe- 
cial water-works act for an additional 
water main to the village of Saratoga 
Springs. Women were admitted to vote. 

8. In 1879 the Legislature authorized the 
tax-payers of West Troy, without regard 
to sex, to vote on incurring a debt. 

9. In 1880 the Legislature repealed the 
statute which prevented women from vot- 
ing at school elections. 

10. In 1881 the Legislature re-enacted 


| this repeal in fuller terms. 


—Adams, Calhoun, Marshall, Story, and | 


my dear friend for forty years. Edward 
Everett—without uttering one word, at 
least, of protest. 

Nor do I believe that the sin of licen- 


11. In 1884 the Legislature authorized 
the women tax-payers of the village of 


| Union Springs to vote on all extraordinary 


tiousness is so universal among decent men 


as Mr. Everett imputes. In that crowd of 
ago, eager to stone a helpless woman to 
death, there might well have been, not one 
guiltless enough to be her judge or execu 
tioner. But would Mr. Everett gather his 
educated friends in Quincy and Cambridge 


? 


| fierce, semi-barbarous zealots, 1800 years | 


taxes. 

Thus woman suffrage legislation in the 
State of New York has gone much farther 
than is commonly supposed. The writer 
believes that there are other instances, but 
has not had time to search them out. Any 
one who knows of one will confer a favor 
by pointing it out to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
} 55 Liberty St., N. Y. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lizzie D. Fy ver is Vice-President 
of the Arkansas W.S. A. Mrs. Fyler is 
doing effective work in that State. 

Mrs. Dr. SWAIN, proprietor of the In- 
dianapolis Sanitary Home, had a tempting 
display of hygienic baking on exhibition 
at the Fair. 

Miss Lyp1a E. BECKER has arrived safe- 
ly in Manchester, Eng. - Her co-work- 
ers on this side felt great regret at not see- 
ing her during her recent visit. 


Mrs. Mati.pa R. WILMaARTH, of Ja- 
maica Plain, has arranged a classical enter- 
tainment for the N. E. Woman’s Club, to be 
given to members and their friends on 
Monday evening, October 27. 


MRs. PARNELL, the mother of Charles 
Stuart Parnell. was one of the speakers at 
the Woman Suffrage Convention held in 
Buffalo last week. She has become warm- 
ly interested in the suffrage question. 


Mrs. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD, who sees 
in dress reform one invaluable means to 
secure health, has her book, **What’s the 
Matter?” for sale from her home in South- 
ington, Conn. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. CULLOM, who died a 
few days ago at Newport, was the grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton... She 
gave fifty thousand dollars to the Cancer 
Hospital on Ninth Avenue, near Seventieth 
Street, New York. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has pre- 
pared a lecture on Wendell Phillips, which 
she will deliver during the coming season. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that this elo- 
quent woman should pay tribute to the 
memory and genius of Wendell Phillips. 


Rev. ADA ©. BOWLES, of Abington, who 
has been engaged in organizing unions, and 
lecturing for the Mass. W.C. I’. U. in West- 
ern Massachusetts the past summer, is 
about to resume work in the sume field. 
Her address will be Cheshire, Berkshire 
Co., for the coming month. 

Mrs. LILIAS ASHWORTH HALLETT, one 
of the active English suffragists, is travel- 
ling in this country since her attendance 
at the science conventions in Montreal and 
Philadelphia. She wili visit Boston, but 
only for a day, where muny friends of 
equal rights will be glad to meet her. 

Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
has so far progressed with her new novel, 
on which she has been engagéd for the last 
two years, that the book can be begun in 
the January number of Harper’s Magazine. 
Its title is “East Angels.” It will be of 
the same dimensions as her longest work, 
**Anne.” 

Mrs. WINFIELD 53. HANCOCK has re- 
ceived from Sir Moses Montefiore, whose 
centenary will becelebrated all over theciv- 
ilized world on the 24th of October, some 
very artistic wood-carvings, accompanied 
by an autograph letter. She has returned 
the courtesy by composing for Sir Moses 
a piece of music in honor of his hundredth 
birthday. 

Mrs. NATHANIEL WHITE has made a 
proposition to present the city of Concord, 
N. H., a valuable tract of land containing 
about eighteen acres for a public park, on 
condition that it shall always be kept for 
that purpose; that it shall be properly 
fenced; that no safe of spirituous liquor 
shall ever be permitted thereon, and that 
streets shall be extended along the eastern 
side of it. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, the liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Weekly Magazine, 
—to which publication Prof. Swing con- 
tributes a weekly article,—-has lately been 
elected principal of Highland Hall College, 
for the higher education of girls and wom- 
en. This large and finely appointed col- 
lege is situated in Highland Park, a beau- 
tiful suburb of Chicago, in which place 
Mr. and Mrs Starrett have resided for five 
years past. The election of Mrs. Starrett 
to this position was totally unexpected by 
her, but upon reflection she concluded to 
accept it with the coudition that she should 
not be expected to change her relation to 
the Weekly Magazine. Mrs. Starrett is an 
experienced educator, having been princi- 
pal of two different seminaries before her 
marriage. She gives her time, except two 
hours a day reserved for literary work, 
to the supervision of the work of the insti- 
tution, and is assisted by an unusually 
competent and scholarly corps of teachers. 
Five of her own children attend the insti- 
tution. The pleasure of supervising the 
education of her own daughiers was one 
of the strong motives inducing her to ac- 
cept the position. 
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THE HOT CAKES OF LITERATURE. 


Harper’s Macazine for October, 1884. 
Century Macazine for October, 1884. 


These magazines may be likened to the 
hot cakes so dear to our people. We can- 
not praise the cooks who serve these liter- 
ary repasts too highly. They always give 
us something good, rarely anything that 
does not tempt the appetite. All is so ele- 
gantly served and with such charming dec- 
orations of excellent engravings that there 
is enjoyment for all tastes. ‘he Harper's 
Monthly comes with its usual pre-punctu 
ality the 15th of September. The engrav- 
ings are as usual excellent. The frontis- 
piece is Judith Shakespeare leaning in sad- 
ness on the high window with its small 
and clear panes of glass, such as is found 
in the old cottages. ‘The engraver's rep- 
resentation of the small window is perfect, 
but we would like more shadow in the in- 
terior. The figure of Judith is simple and 
expressive in its unstudied attitude, lean- 
ing on both elbows. This number of Mr. 
Black's story is more full of life than the 
preceding, which dragged a little. 

The home of Hans Christian Andersen 
speaks to us of one of the most friendly 


and human of modern writers. His statue 
in the Rosenburg Garden at Copenhagen 
is animated and genial, like the man. ‘The 
statue of Thorwalsden is large, simple 
and strong, like the man himself, and the 
old houses and streets not without inter- 
est, especially what is called Bell's Hol- 
low. 

The next article, on the ‘*Hall of Wil- 
liam Rufus,” has three good portraits, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
and Archbishop Laud. ‘That of Sir Walter 
Raleigh is more stiff and wooden than cos- 
tume could make any man appear. ‘The 
name of the painter should be given with 
each portrait, as we desire to know the 
authority for what we look upon. The 
story of the Stuarts cannot be told too 
often, since there are those living even 
now who have a tender, remantic regard 
for that perjured house, for those mean 
and lying kings. England has no more 
honorable day to remember than that on 
which those criminals were driven from 
the throne. Mary of Scotland we do not 
include in this condemnation. Though 
she shared their misfortunes and their pun- 
ishment, she had nothing to do with their 
crimes nor their prosperity. 

Next comes “Nature's Serial Story, 
which as usual contains more of interest 
in the pictures than in the text. The first 
illustration,*‘Harvesting,” is full of a sweet 
light which pervades the whole and touches 
every object truly,—a good word which 
can A said for few landscapes. ‘Latitude 
and Longitude” is a good little story well 
told. 

‘Artist Strolls in Holland” continues. 
It must be confessed that there is some- 
times too much of this sort of thing. 
Boughton’s figures are well drawn. The 
buildings are rather uninteresting, except- 
ing the exceedingly picturesque and sug- 
gestive one called ‘The Devil’s House” at 
Arnheim. In the next article, the old por- 
traits of a College Presidents ure 
well balanced by the picture of Hamilton 
addressing the mob. Columbia College is 
most honored by the memory of that great 
man as a student. ‘*My Life asa Slave” 
has an excellent picture of the aged and 
comfortably clad negro who relates his 
life so well. His love of horses and his 
faithfulness to his trust were well placed 
with his good masters, the last of whom 
he describes as ‘“‘good all through, both 
outsides and down de middle.” ‘This raci- 
ness of speech makes his whole story good 
reading. ‘*A Providence Thwarted” is 
also a good magazine story. The ‘Gate- 
way of the Sierra Madre” has points of 
much interest, especially the representa- 
tion of a ‘Courtyard in Monterey.” Our 
architects are searching all countries and 
all centuries to find something to imitate, 
and it appears that those who give the or- 
ders for building, and supply the money 
to do it with, exercise a generous indul- 
gence in their relations with the archi- 
tect, unknown in earlier times; allowing 
him to air his eccentric fancies and accept- 
ing his work without much question. It 
might be well that these builders should 
take the beautiful plan as shown in this 
courtyard at Monterey, the old Italian and 
Spanish way of building palaces, and ap- 
ply it to the best apartment houses. Noth- 
ing could be more delightful or more conve- 
nient than such large houses would be, if 
they were thus built round an open court, 
giving light and air to every room in the 
house, and affording in its arched corridors 
a charming open air shelter. Or if our 
monster dry goods palaces were built on 
this plan, they would have a far better op- 
portunity to display their elegant draper- 
ies on the balustrades of the galleries. 
This simple and perfect design for a large 
house has been strangely overlooked. 

In **A Reminiscence of Mr. Darwin” we 
have not only some very pleasant reading 
about that great man, but a portrait of 
him that is satisfactory and admirable as a 
work of art and that tells you itself that it 
is a good likeness. The work of the en 

raver Kruell has been thoroughly artistic. 
The absolute consent of every feature to 
one expression, the overhanging brow 
under which glimmers the eye that seems 
thought’s minister, the strong square feat- 
ures still obedient to thought. these are so 
well expressed that we are satisfied that in 
seeing it we are looking at the man him- 
self. The false lights we so often see in 
engravings, and still more often in photo- 
graphs, do not vex us here. The homely 
checked cravat and vest are so broken into 
half lights that they embellish rather than 
deface this fine portrait. 

The last story, ‘‘The Gatherer of Sim- 
ples,” is another charming magazine story. 
The article on ‘“‘Municipal Finance” we 
will treat as readers will usually treat it, 
that is, pass it by in respectful silence, the 





. 


” 


We even take it.as a sort of dompliment to 
the readers of a popular magazine that it 
should be offered them to take or leave. 
‘The gaiety with which the *‘Editor’s Draw- 
er” treats the vast subject of National In- 
crease relieves our minds from a burden of 
apprehension, and reminds us that in the 
distant year 2000 A. D. it will concern none 
of us that the inhabitants of the United 
States number four hundred millions, or 
that their seashore will be more crowded 
than our cities are now. 

The Century for October follows the Har- 
per’s Magazine just a week later, coming to 
us the 22d of Sept. ‘This. too, is fresh and 
welcome. [t opens with ‘Lights and Shad- 
ows of Army Life,” the illustrations of 
which are unusually vivid and picturesque. 
The artillery. with its struggling horses 
and carriages, is given with great spirit. 
The names of the engravers being given, 
we see that nine of these illustrations are 
engraved by women. They are from etch- 
ings by Edwin Forbes. ‘Through the 
Wilderness,” ‘*Bummers,” ‘Going Into 
Action,” and “Line of Battle” ure the best 
of these spirited designs. ‘lhe triumph of 
art is shown in making theimmensely long 
line of battle free from monotony by the 
aerial perspective which veils its awkward- 
ness. 

**Dr. Sevier” is finished, and it is well,for 
it is just long enough. We could all have 
wished that Richling the unfortunate 
might have been allowed a period of hap- 
piness with his wife and child, before his 
death. We call the story just long enough, 
but it was getting dangerously near the 
edge of monotony in the long continued 
repetition of the same sordid troubles. 

**Rosa Bonheur’s” portrait has an unnec- 
essary defiance in its expression. Se suc- 
cessful an artist could not carry so fie:cea 
countenance. It must be that the photo- 
graph from which this engraving was 
made was guilty of some exaggeration, as 
that useful medium so often is. ‘The chat- 
eau, courtyard, and dogs are pleasant to 
see, and the picture of Scotch cattle cross- 
ing the loch is extremely interesting, being 
a good example of that power of selecting 
and treating a fresh subject freshly and 
avoiding all conventionality. Itis a pleas- 
ure to see such a picture as this,—the 
dripping cattle, some just landing. some 
half out of water, some under it all but 
their heads, all kept together in their swim 
by men in a boat, pushing the creatures 
with poles, are so naturally given; and 
those that have landed still going up and 
the foremost on a rock that overlooks the 
water, who seems to say, ‘‘Have we gone 
through so much to arrive at so little?” 
‘The landscape is as well given as the ani- 
mals. The little story of the artist is pleas- 
antly written. 

The “Coeur D’Aline Stampede” contains 
a wonderful dream story of finding a rich 
deposit of gold by a miner who dreamed 
three times of a place and its position where 
was much gold. He sought the spot after 
the third dream, found everything looking 
as in his sleep; the place when found cor- 
responded also to the indication, except in 
there being less gold, but it proved well in 
working; for in eleven months the two 
miners took out $42,000 worth of gold, and 
this adventure began so lately as August, 
1883. 

‘Social Conditions in the Colonies,” a 
paper of much research with admirable 
illustrations. ‘The old farmhouses are the 
best of these. The Van Renssclaer hotse, 
at Greenbush, and the Fairbanks house, at 
Dedham, are done in admirable stvle, so 
broad, and sosimple. An old Virginia man- 
sion, interior of the Cary House, near Rich- 
mond, is as an engraving absolutely per- 
fect in style and execution. ‘lhe shadowy 
light through the hall and the shadowy 
darkness on the upper stair, the house-fur- 
niture on the steps, the open door, the 
woman sweeping, are perfect in realism 
and also in artistic treatment. In the ad- 
vertisements of slaves to be sold and also 
of runaways, the wood cuts are also cop- 
ied, and show the art of wood engraving in 
its ludicrous archaic infancy, as well as it 
shows the same sort of infaney in morals. 

The cruelties of those early days in the 
Colonies are painfully brought out in the 
article, showing the sufferings of both 
white and black bondmen and bondwom- 
en. 
‘*Braxton’s New Art’ has in it a touch 
of Hawthorne’s imagination in the con- 
ception of an artist who had the whimsical 
notion of painting landscapes that by skil- 
ful chemical arrangement of colors ex- 
tracted from plants, should change with 
the changing seasons, so that a picture of 
spring should after a few months become 
a picture of autumn. His slightly insane 
condition is well described. 

The illustrations to Mr. Stillman’s 
“Odyssey” are excellent, and particularly 
that on page 889, called ‘Citadel of Cirigo,” 
which is one of those delightful wandering 
landscapes, that stray all about the page, 
letting iv patches of text here and there; a 
road with ancient straggling olive trees 
winds up into the ravine at the foot of the 
mountain, which. heaped in grand masses, 
shows the citadel peeping over its shoul- 
ders. It is Greece all over. Those who 
can turn from these trifling miscellanies to 
the awful problems of the oppositions be- 
tween Christianity and wealth will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Washington Gladden’s article. 
Reading this and Mr. George’s writings, it 
appears possible that our great and pros- 
perous nation is to be made an example of 
those evils and dangers of wealth, against 
which the framers of our constitution for- 
got to provide. We cannot blame them for 
this oversight, for in their time the richest 
men were but poor men, and such dangers 
as now threaten our Republic would have 
been thought fantastic as dreams, had any 
one urged the consideration of such possi- 
bilities. 

‘““The Sun’s Surroundings” continues the 
wonderful story given by Mr. Langley in 


the September number of this magazine, 


and he describes these sun-wonders so 
clearly that all can understand what he is 
trying to conver to us, that even scientists 
stand awed at the threshold of inquiry in- 
to the nature of this familiar presence. 
‘“The Price I Paid for a Set of Ruskin” 





subject being too deep for common minds. 


was much too great. 8. F. C. 





WOMEN CIRCUS RIDERS. 
New York, Oct. 11, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

It occurred to me to have to make obser- 
vation during several weeks of a number of 
the women circus riders who exhibited 
here this summer. From my youth [ had 
considered the class beyond the pale of a 
proper curiosity, and at first [ viewed them 
with a prejudiced eye. I was, however, 
pleasantly disappointed in these women. 
I found them worthy of sympathy and 
of fellowship. 

‘I'wo of them were sisters of about thirty 
and thirty-five years. Outside of the ring, 
they were very small, quietly dressed 
women; one in widow's weeds. Their 
faces were not painted, their hair waa 
plainly arranged, and there was no effurt 
after the fantastic in their attire. One of 
these sisters did the terrible act of leaping 
from the horse to the ground, and from 
the ground to the horse, while in motion. 
The other rode standing, jumping through 
rings and over barriers, alighting upon the 
flying horse. In her appearance before 
the gaping crowd, she seemed hardly a 
character to idealize. And yet the follow- 
ing morning would find her hurrying 
toward Jersey City, in a black dress and 
close-fitting bonnet and veil. She has al- 
ways in her mind a round, rosy little girl 
of nine years, and each Sunday the tender 
mother would take this journey to spend 
the day with her child. 

Another of the performers, a handsome 
young woman, was travelling with her 
husband, and carrying her three-months- 
old baby around with her. It was said to 
be a very good baby, and never to cry ex- 
cept upon proper occasions. ‘There was a 
a shade of anxiety, however, in the tone of 
the mother while making this assurance, 
the anxiety of one who handles a soap- 
bubble or other fragile article, and I after- 
ward learned that without this reputation 
for amiability the baby would not be tol- 
erated by the uninterested members of the 
troupe. 

Another performer, the star of the com- 
bination, said by her comrades to bein the 
receipt of $175 per week, had left a six- 
weeks-old baby with her mother at home. 
When first seen, this performer was pale 
and listless in manner, but she improved 
very rapidly after having recommenced 
work. Her exercise combined the leaping 
and jumping, with all the other bare-back 
manceuvres. She was twenty-eight years 
of age, had had a number of children, yet 
possessed a fresh girlish face, and did not 
look her age. Another woman of twenty- 
eight appeared eight years younger than 
her age, seen in the morning light. 

In all with whom I became acquainted 
there was a general likeness. ‘They were 
not educated in the schools, but they ex- 
pressed themselves well, and had a consid- 
erable breadth of interest in the topics of 
the day. In this respect they were in 
strong contrast to the dancers and singers 
who accompanied the troupe. ‘These last 
were, as arule, tawdrily attired, with an 
exhibition of cheap jewelry and a constant 
effort for individual, especially for maseu- 
line, applause. This department also did 
not seem to require much preparation, and 
the demand for the performer is poor 
when youth and beauty are gone. ‘The 
circus-rider, on the contrary, advances 
with age, if dexterity be retained. Her 
profession is the work of a lifetime; she 
entered an apprenticeship when very 
young. ‘Training commenced when seven 
or eight years of age, and the life is 
throughout a laborious one. Even after 
the long apprenticeship has been served, 
constant practice is essential to her sue- 
cess. Among the good performers I 
found that illicit living and intemperance 
were rare. ‘They are continually striving 
after excellence. They must have their 
hands steady and their heads clear. They 
are very enthusiastic in regard to their 
work. One said, *‘We forget ourselves when 
we come before the public.” And another 
said that she becomes oblivious even of 
physical pain when she enters the ring. 

In regard to their domestic life I remark- 
ed that they married in the profession. 
One artlessly answered: ‘**Who else do we 
see?” ‘She men to whom they were mar- 
ried were, as a rule, inferior in every re- 
spect. They were inferior as performers, 
their salaries were smaller, and no amount 
of idealizing could discover their virtues. 
Their nights were spent at the card-table. 
They drink also, but gambling was their 
great vice. Their New York sojourn was 
a time for carousing, and at the end of 
the engagement, they had a reckless, devil- 
may-care air. It was said that personal 
violence toward their wives was not un- 
common. 

The influence of the work upon the 
health of the women appeared throughout 
to be good. I have spoken of the well- 
preserved youth in several cases. Upon 
contraction, their muscles would become 
rounded and hard, as in an athletic man. 
Their chest development was very good; 
with a weight of less than 130 pounds, 
chest measurements of 34, 36, and 38 inches 





were obtained. The upper ribs were so 
well rounded out as, when clothed, to sug- 
gest the intervention of art. ‘They work 
without intermission during the season, 
without injury. Headaches and colds are 
the most common complaints. Broken 
bones are expected once in a while, but 
otherwise they seemed but little acquaint- 
ed with disease. They perform until two 
or three months before the birth of their 
children. And very shortly afterward 
they recommence work. ‘They brave in- 
clement weather; they travel often by 
poor conveyance; and they most frequent- 
ly get their rest on the road. 
Dr. Saran E. P. 

New York, Oct. 4, 1884. 

— 
THE FIRST MIXED COLLEGE. 


Mt. VERNON, Lowa, OcT. 13, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Lowa, is 
the first mixed college, we believe, that in 
every respect accorded woman’s equality. 

In the first place, it provides no special 
or ‘ladies’ course,” as though woman was 
mentally unable to master a regular course. 
‘There are six courses of study to which 
ladies and gentlemen are admitted on like 
terms, and from which they are graduated 
with the same honors. ‘These courses are 
equal in requirements to any institution in 
the West. 

Again, women get the same pay for the 
same work. For instance, Miss H. J. 
Cooke, A. M., one of nature’s noblewomen, 
has for twenty years occupied a regular 
chair at regular professor’s salary. The 
same is true of lady teachers throughout 
the faculty. 

The above facts have substantially ex- 
isted since the organization of the college, 
twenty-seven years ago, and all converned 
are pleased with the arrangement. Ladies 
prove themselves fully able to meet all the 
expectations, both as pupils and as teach- 
ers. ‘The College itself prospers, and is to- 
day, both in number of students and in 
number annually graduated, the leading 
denominational college of Iowa. 

Miss H. J. Cooke is now in the field to 
secure the endowment of a new chair, to 
be called **The Chair of History.” She has 
obtained a nucleus of $5,000, to which she 
expects to add $20,000, and it will be ac- 
complished. The chair is to be occupied 
by alady. May the good work go on, un- 
til justice shall be accorded to all, without 
regard to color, race, or sex. **s 
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OVERWORKED WOMEN. 


The Youth’s Companion has some sensi- 
ble and suggestive words for tired women: 


The London Medical Record lately gave 
the case of a lady, the mother of eight 
children, who was seized with acute mania. 

The husband, when asked for the cause, 
replied that there was no possible reason. 
“She was a most devoted mother, was 
always doing something for us, was always 
at home; never went out of the house, even 
on Sundays; never went gadding about to 
the neighbors, gossiping and talking ; was 
the best of wives; had no ideas outside of 
her home.” 

‘This husband,” says the superintendent 
of the insane asylum, ‘thas furnished a 
graphic list of the causes of his wife’s mad- 
ness.” 

Dr. Holmes somewhere comments on 
the amount of misery and melancholy 
which escapes through the fingers of wom- 
en on the keys of the piano. We hear 
them jangling on the streets of every vil- 
lage; a torture and discord to the ears of 
the passers-by, but what a comfort and 
outlet is in that poor musie for the discon- 
tented souls who try to speak through it! 

Miss Yonge, who is a shrewd observer 
of the ordinary course of women’s lives, 
tells us that her favorite heroine, after a 
long and cruel grief, kept a novel in her 
work-basket ‘‘for repairs.” 

Women are too apt, when prostrated by 
sorrow or worn out by long mental strain. 
to keep close to the damaging grief or 
work ; to try to fit themselves for every- 
day duties by hugging the thorn nearer to 
their breasts, and by prayer. They find 
to their dismay that they grow weaker and 
more irritable; their prayers are not an- 
swered; consolation and strength do not 
come. 

This is usually the case with young girls 
who are braving a first heavy disappoint- 
ment. and who have no imperative labor 
to drive them from the contemplation of 
it. The fact is, it is the physical brain 
that needs relief, which can he given to it 
only by a total change of thought and oc- 
cupation, by getting away from the excit- 
ing trouble. 

‘Women, young and old, should plan a 
“recess” for every day, a vacation for 
every year, of their lives, when for a brief 
space they could return to their individual, 
natural tastes, uninfluenced by thoughts of 
husband and children. They will be all 
the stronger to help husband and children 
when they take up the routine of life 
again. 


oo ——__— 


HUMOROUS. 


A Western man who had bought a music- 
stool returned it to the dealer and demand- 
ed his money back, saying: ‘I took it home 
careful, as you could see for yourself, 
and I gave it a turn, and the missus she 
gave ita turn, and every one of the chil- 
dern gave it a turn, and never a tune could 
one and all of us screw out of it. It’s no 
more a music-stool than the four-legged 
washing stool the missus sets her tub on!’ 





Going down the Chesapeake Bay on an 
excursion, when the wind was fresh and 
the white caps were tumultuous, Judge 
Hall, of North Carolina, became terribly 
sea-sick, and spent most of the time lean- 
ing over the bulwarks. “*My dear Hall,” 
said Chief-Justice Waite, who was of the 
party, and was as comfortable as an old 
sea-dog, “can I do anything for you? Just 
suggest what you wish.” ‘I wish,” groan- 
ed the sea-sick jurist, “that your honor 
would overrule this motion!” 


One day a young dramatic author came 
to ascertain the fate of his piece, which, 
by the way, had appeared such a formid- 
able package upon its receipt that the sec- 


retary was not possessed of sufficient mor- 


al courage to untie the tape that bound it. 
“It is not written in the style to suit this 
theatre.” he replied, handing back the 
manuscript. ‘itis not bad, butit is defi- 
cient in interest.” At this juncture the 
young man smiled, and, untying the roll, 
he displayed some* quires of blank paper? 
Thus convicted, the secretary shook hands 
with the aspirant, invited him to dinner, 
and shortly afterward assisted him to a 
successful début at the Odéon. 


eee —____ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





THe Worip We Livx In. By Oswald Craw. 
ford. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price 
50 cents. 


A novel of the paper-covered Transatlan- 
tic Series ; size convenient, print excellent, 
reading matter passable. 


Joun Tuoxn’s Forks: A Story of Western 
Lite. By Angeline Teal. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price $1 00. 


This is a pleasant story of commonplace 
folks under commonplace conditions, in a 
wild, new country. ‘he incidents are few 
and simple, the style easy and unaffected, 
The story is pure and wholesome. and con- 
veys an implied rebuke of the unreasonable 
laxity of modern divorce legislation. 

H. B. B. 
THE VIKING BopLEys; AN Excursion Into 

NoRWAY AND DENMARK. By Horace E. Scud- 

der. Houghion, Mifflm & Co., Boston. Price 

$1 50. 

This is to be the last of the Bodley books. 
It is illustrated, like its predecessors, and 
has the same pleasing characteristics. Mr. 
Scudder has the gift of serving up histori- 
cal and geographical information for chil- 
dren in a form at once attractive and in- 
spiring. In the present volume, the fami- 
ily party cross the North Sea to Christiania, 
go as far north in Norway as anybody can 
go, and return after having done their best 
to discover their Viking ancestors among 
the fjords. From Christiania they go to 
Copenhagen, visit the haunts of Andersen, 
and enjoy Denmark. Finally, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, they return home to stay. 


How Tary Went To Evrorr. By Margaret 
Sidney. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 1884. $1 00. 


This lively juvenile story gives an 
amusing account of the effort of a circle 
of bright young girls, unable to go to Eu- 
rope in person, to enjoy the pleasure by 
means ot a club of stay at-home travellers 
who meet and “travel by paper.” Thwart- 
ed by an accident in bringing together the 
young people of their own acquaintance, 
they are reinforced by benevolent ‘Aunt 
Say,” who secures an assembly from the 
adjoining town, and an accomplished trav- 
eller, who narrates his adventures and 
lays down various excellent rules; among 
others, these: **Don‘t start tired,” ‘Get 
a larger letter of credit than you think you 
will need,” and **Know what you can spend 
and keep account of it.” During these 
pleasant reunions, a young widow becomes 
interested in the girls and invites them to 
take a real tour of Europe at her own ex- 
pense. The book is cheerful and sensible, 
the story naturally told, and the dialogue 
spirited and easy. H. B. B. 


Tue MAN WonDERFUL IN THE HovseE BEAUvtTI- 
FuL. An Allegory. Teaching the Principles 
of Physiology and Hygiene, and the effects of 
Stimulants and Narcotics. For Home Read- 
ing. Also adapted as a Reader for High 
Schools, and as a Text-book for Grammar, 
Intermediate, and District Schools, By Chil- 
ion B. Allen, A. M., LL. B., M. D., and Mary 
A. Allen, A. B.,M D., Members of the Broome 
Co. (N. Y.) Medical Society. 370 pp., 12mo, 
extra cloth, price $150. New York: Fowier 
& Wells Co., Publishers, 753 Broadway. 


The book is an allegory, in which the 
body is the ‘House Beautiful” and its in- 
habitant the ‘*Man Wonderful.” ‘The build- 
ing of the house is shown from foundation 
to roof, and then we are taken through the 
different rooms, and their wonders and 
beauties displayed to us, and all this time 
we are being taught Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene, with practical applica- 
tions and suggestions. 

We are then introduced to the inhabitant 

of the house, and learn of his growth, de- 
velopment, and habits. We become ac- 
quainted with the guests whom he enter- 
tains, and find that some of them are 
doubtful acquaintances, some bad. and 
some decidedly wicked, while others are 
very good company. Under this form we 
learn of food, drink, and the effects of nar- 
cotics and stimulants. 
__ The illustrations, with the happy verbal 
illustrations, give the reader a clear idea 
of the subjects treated. A list of questions 
on each chapter is added for the use of 
teachers and students. H. ‘B. B. 





—_-->-o— 


Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Letters are continually being received 
from all sections of the country, telling of bene- 
fits derived from this great medicine. It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrofula or other 
impurity. Now is the time to take it. Made Db; 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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STAND BY PRINCIPLE. 


Evanston, ILu., OCT. 4, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal * 

The eminent eulogist of Madame Swetch- 
ine said, ‘‘She belonged to the great minds 
of her age. At a time when parties bore 
everything in their train she made no alle- 
giance atid submitted to no attraction. 
She isolated every question from the noise 
that surrounded her, and placed it in the 
silence of eternity.” 

Does not the present political tangle, in 
our own beloved country, necessitate a 
legion of women who shall calmly isolate 
all vital questions from the noise of party 
strife and personal ambitions, and submit 
them to the eternal light of truth? 

As advocates of woman suffrage we see 
clearly that the enfranchisement of the 
mothers of the race is the all-inclusive 
question of the hour. As patriots and phi- 
lanthropists we discover that next to this 
question of giving freedom to half the race, 
are the prohibition of the liquor traftic, and 
the protection of honest labor ana laborers 
from the gigantic monopolies of capitalists 
and capital. Hence the greatest good of 
the greatest number evidently demands 
that our influence be counted in, or count- 
ed out, as the case may be, with the politi- 
cal parties that represent the woman suf- 
frage, temperance, and industrial interests. 
We gratefully record the fact that we 
have such parties, and in the light of their 
respective aims, methods, and declarations 
of principle, it seems to me the only politi- 
eal organizations to-day that should re- 
ceive the allegiance of a self-respecting 
woman are the Prohibition and the Labor 

teform or People’s parties. In view of 
the manner in which the sacred rights of 
the women citizens of this government 
have been ignored by the Republican and 
Democratic parties, I believe that a self- 
respecting motherhood should resolve that 
these parties should die, always remem- 
bering that our desire is to disintegrate the 
party organizations and rings, conscious 
that the many patriotic and noble men 
who have been identitied with the old par- 
ties in the past wou'd rally around new 
standards, and enlist under new banners. 

Some of our honored leaders remind us 
that many Republicans, members of the 
United States Congress, have voted for our 
pending ‘Sixteenth Amendment.” ‘True. 
We gratefully recognize the services of 
those gentlemen who, true to their sacred 
oath of office, did not deny to women citi- 
zens their constitutional right of petition, 
But these gentlemen voted as individuals, 
not as Republicans or as Democrats. If 
the woman suffrage question had ever been 
recognized by their parties, would they 
have ignored the question in their national 
platforms? Would they have reluctantly 
granted fifteen minutes to a woman repre- 
senting thousands of petitioners, and then 
ignored her request. and turned to the dis- 
cussion of the tariff on wool? 

Ah, my countrywomen, if, as Wendell 
Phillips said in his great speech at Wor- 
cester, this injustice which has brooded 
over the character of one-half the human 
race had not made us slavishly depend- 
ent, the women citizens of America would 
rise in the majesty of insulted womanhood, 
of insulted motherhood, and demand liber- 
ty for the daughters of the patriots of °76. 

If we women possessed one half the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, or one-half the love of 
liberty, that our foremothers did, we 
should so work for the election of Butler 
or St. John as to secure the balance of 
power in the approaching election. ‘These 
men are both advocates of an equality of 
human rights,—therefore, according to 
our individual opinions upon Labor and 
Prohibition, we should work for these two 
candidates. 

As temperance women we cannot advo- 
cate the election of the Republican leader 
unless he should cease to tempt United 
States citizens in the National Home, des- 
pite the protests of heart-broken mothers, 
wives, and sisters. As women who care for 
woman’s purity and manhood’s honor, 
we could not give our influence to secure 
the election of the Democratic nominee. 
As patriots who believe that the enfran- 
chisement of woman is a vital question af- 
fecting the physical, industrial, education- 
al, and moral interests of millions, let us 
work for our candidate. Who can fore- 
see what the result may be? Let us dare to 
do right and leave the consequences to the 
Protecting Power that has thus far so won- 
derfully guided our husbands, fathers, and 
sons in their heroic struggle for liberty. 

The rights of the children committed to 
our care, the wrongs of working-women 
requiring redress, the wailing of widowed 
and orphaned victims of the liquor traffic 
and liquor habit, unite with the reform- 
ers of all ages, in appealing to us as 
Women to consecrate ourselves anew to 
the cause of the oppressed, the suffering, 
the wronged. 

ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
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A New Svuit.—Faded articles of all kinds re- 
Stored to their original beauty by Diamond Dyes. 
Perfect and simple. 10c. at all druggists. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell “/ 
Phillips, ° ° ° ° . 35c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, . ° - L5e. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per bun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . Pe . ° . 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
eorge William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet) , . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . Ue. per bun, 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, .10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs Parkman, _ . 0c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 90c. per hun. 
In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE FOXES. 





Among my tender vines I spy 

A little fox named—By-and-Ly. 

Then set upon him quick, IT say, 

The swift young hunter—Pight away. 
Around each tender vine IT plant 

T find the little fox—J can’t. 

Then, fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave—J can! 
No use in trying—lags and whines 

This fox among my tender vines, 

Then drive him low and drive him high 
With this good hunter, named—J/'U try. 
Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox—J forgot. 
Then hunt him out and to his den 
With—/ will not forget again. 

A little fox is hidden there 

Among my vines, named—J don't care. 


Then let J’m sorry—hunter true— 
Chase bim afar from vines and you. 
— Christian Union. 
———— 7 oo 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE LITTLE BLACK POODLE’S STORY. 


My mistress says she knows some chil- 
dren that want to hear all about me. 

I tell her she must let them know that 
I am a pure French poodle. But I was 
born in May Fair, in London, and I under- 
stand English just as well as French. I 
am very proud of my family. Everybody 
knows that we poodles are the smartest 
dogs living. Perhaps you have heard of my 
famous cousin *Van,” the good little black 
poodle that is getting lessons in reading 
and counting from a man of learning, called 
“Sir John Lubbock.” He has made Van 
a set of cards with ‘*Water,” ‘*Bone,” 
‘*Dinner,” ‘*Take me out,” ‘Pet me,” on 
them; and Van always picks out the right 
one, and brings it to his master, so as to 
get what he wants. [am very glad Cousin 
Van does his tricks so well. You have 
sometimes seen us poodles, black and 
white. doing our tricks together, in trav- 
elling shows, haven’t you? 

But I was going to tell you all about my 
own self. Well, I came across the ocean 
to this country when I was a small puppy. 
Iam a big dog now, two years old. ‘That 
voyage was great fun. When the sailors 
brought my dinner I used to turn round 
and round, as fast as I could, for joy. ‘‘Ho, 
ho,” one of them said; ‘the do spin like a 
top, don’t he?” But another of them, the 
first time he saw me, said, ‘‘Hello, Bill, I 
say, this little fellow’s got a fit!” That 
made me laugh with my tail. 

When we got here I went to live at a 
be-au-ti-ful place, named ‘Shadow Farm,” 
where there was a lot of dear dogs,— 
Dido,” and ‘Peterkin’ (poor puppy, he 
was so bony, then, that a little girl said he 
ought to be ealled ‘Peterthin” ), and 
*“Jacky”—all black poodles, with ‘*Roy” 
the great colley, and “Gobble,” the mon- 
grel,—but he was a very good-natured old 
doggie. ; 

The people put my name on my collar, 
** ‘Eneas,” but **Enie, boy.”’ they call me 





mostly. Then I learned tricks. I love to 
learn. I can fetch and carry,—yes, and 


drop the things, too, if Isee some nice soft 
mud that won’t hurt them; bow my head, 
and sit up and beg, and cross my paws, so 
pretty, and stand up and walk, and jump 
over hands, and play ball, and give my 
paw, and put out my pretty red tongue 
and keep my dinner in trust, and smoke a 
lamplighter cigarette. Yes, and I know 
‘*‘Where’s Enie?” and ‘*Want to go?” and 
‘Naughty dog!” oh, and lots of things, 
and my tail goes wiggle-waggle when they 
talk to me. 

Perhaps you would all like to know how 
I look when I go with my mistress for a 
walk, or to visit the other nice little bow- 
wows. Well, I am trimmed up to look 
like a lion, and I have a flowing mane, and 
my little short tail, with the curly tuft on 
the end of it, sticks up so stiffly that the 
folks say my mistress puts some starch in 
it. Then I have tufts on my haunches, and 
round my legs, and a waxed moustache, 
and I wear a silver anklet, and a silver 











collar with a satin rosette, and motto, all 
in poetry: 
“Love me, 
Catch my flea.”’ 

My hair curls, my eyes shine, my ears 
hang down, and my tail sticks out, and my 
mistress says I look “scrumptious.” I 
wonder what that is. I asked our big col- 
ley, but he only growled, ** Be off, you Tom 
Thumb, you!” Roy is un peu sauvoge, 
sometimes. I know it, for I’ve heard the 
ladies say so. One of them said he was ‘‘a 
noble savage,” but I think he’s a Turk. 
He grabbed the very best veal-bone I ever 
had, and growled all the time he was eat- 
ing it. I don’t love him much. Oh dear! 
I want a bone now. I guess my story is 
getting too long, isn’t it? ‘*Din-ner! din- 
ner! dinner!” Oh, jolly,—caramels for 
my dessert. Good-bye, children. ‘Time for 
me to make my bow, and say my bow- 
bow-bow! 





HEREDITARY — 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the shightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I, Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to. wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time cating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, ha gong roved 
atonee. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No, 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 


























fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
.”’—Editors Lowell Weekly Journal, 
Sold by druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
WONDERFUL 
AND . 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
nary . 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Ni . Wer- 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
By causing FEE ACTION of all the crgans 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
can be sent by 


variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary 
’ 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 
Price $1; six for $65. 
im) % 
KTDNEY-WwadR 3 
DOES 
CURES OF yf 
KIDNEY DISEASES 2D 
2 OT 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
iousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t2@r SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the GLOOD 
THOUSANDS CF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1584, 
¥ 
es 
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FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Givea as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TEAS and FEE Tea and 
‘ets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WH hae TEA 

6 and Ie with 810 & $12 orders. 
ORATED TEA SETS of 444 56 Pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA co, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 

G@packs 50c., your name hidden by hand 

ho! ine Bowes oa — Pd New | > 
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CABLE’S LATEST AND BESY NOVEL: 


- DOCTOR SEVIER, 


By Geo. W. CaBLe, author of “The Grandissimes,”’ 
ete. Lvol. 12mo, $1 50. 


“*Dr. Sevier’ deepens and broadens and lightens, 
with an indescribable charm over its deep study of 
human nature.”— The Critic. 

“In Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of eye’ which 
marks the true limner; the fineness of. ear which 
catches every whisper of the forest and every intona- 
tion of the human voice; and with these the fire of 
real genius, which fuses all the thoughts of the artist 
into one living entity"’.— Boston Advertiser. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By Cuan.es Eosert Crappock, author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains.” lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


“A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and 
refreshing to the last degrve.’’— Christian Union. 

“His remarkable short stories gave promise of pow- 
ers which find fuller expression in this novel.”—Life, 

“Saperior to gnything Mr. Craddock has before 
printed.”—N. Y. Times. 

“He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, 
but he has in his own right a genius that would have 
found some of its material wherever it searched.””— 
The Critic. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By E. W. Howe. 1 vol.,12mo. $1 50. 


The long expected and thrilling novel of the West. 

The Saturday Review pronounces “The Story of a 
Country Town” the most remarkable of recent Ameri- 
can novels, and commends its sincerity, frankness and 
intense realism. 

A fletion which is of the kind most characteristic of 
our time, and which no student of our time hereafter 
can safely ignore. ‘The book is full of simple homeli- 
ness, but is never vulgar. It does not flatter the West, 
nor paint its rough and rude traits as heroic; it per- 
ccives and states, and the results are perfectly imagin- 
able American conditions, in which no trait of beauty 
or pathos is lost. There are charming things in ft. 
Youth, with its ignorance, its ardor, its hopefalness, 
and fearlessness, is more than once finely studied; and 
amidst the prevailing harshness and aridity there are 
episodes of tenderness and self-devotion that are like 
springs of water out of the ground "—W. D. Howells, 
in The Century Magazine 

“I like your book so much that I am glad of the 
chance to say 80. Your style is so simple, sincere, 
direct, and at the same time so clear and so strong, 
that I think it must have been born to you, not made. 
Your picture of the arid village life, and the insides 
and outsides of its people, are vivid, and, what is more, 
true; I know, for 1 have seen it all, and lived it all."— 
Mark Twain. 

“It is decidedly one of the most notable works ot 
fiction from the pen of an American writer. The tone 
of the story is sombre and sad, almost weird in its 
more tragic phases, and yet through it all appear those 
exquisite touches of humor and pathos, and unique 
conceits which constitute the charm of Dickens.’’— 
Baltimore Herald. 

“There rons through the story a vein of pathos that 
is absolutely pitiful, and makes one think of ‘The Mill 
on the Floss.’ It is a strony, stern, matter-of-fact 
book. Some of its pages stand out from their sad 
background of reality like,one of Salvator Rosa’s pic- 
tures. . Many of the situations are as dramatical 
as any of Bret Harte’s.”—St. Joseph Gazette. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO, BOSTON. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLE 

OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND, 
es IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Ruceres. 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left, with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making “The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of bes 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.’’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
By Miss ADELINE TRaFTON, author of “His Inheri- 
enge," ‘Katharine Karle,” ete. 16mo. Illustrated. 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awnke, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”"— Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE, 
Etta W. THOMPSON. 16mo, cloth, #1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Mise C, 
ALicE BakeER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 

‘*Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of srese plumegne islands. She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
By J.M. Bariey, the ** Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 
$1 00; paper 50c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known, 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how vom | previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.’’—Rochester Ex- 
press. 


By 


OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. 
Uniform with ‘Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europeis done ina 
stvie that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ us well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—//alifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Vrrernia F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marte HANSEN-TAYLOR and Horace E. Scup- 


DER. With three portraits of Mr, Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a poet 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly appreciate, and a diplomatist—the 
story of his life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition, 
With illustrations by F. 8. Caurcn. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, $2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

Contents: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 

A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” etc. 
$1.00. 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner. The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. 
THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CuarRLeEs G. LELAND, 
author of ‘The Gypsies,” ete. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
i2mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. $150. 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- 
ful — is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON, 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. $4 50. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 


Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Wuirtier, chosen by Gertrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents, 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 

association altogether harmonious, and the little book 

furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 





NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00, 


Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boards, 75 
ets. Cloth, $1 00. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
plete serial story, “A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. *‘A Donble Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. ‘In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
story, as full of delicious and fantastic fun as ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E. 8. Brooks. ‘The Procession 
of the Zodiac,’’ reat pontine with full-page pictures. 
Esop’s Fables Versified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
E. E. Hale’s vivid and popular ‘*To-Day” articles—all 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include songs from 
Reinecke, Berman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, etc. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $175. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $2 25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


alin 


BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The New and Standard Works, 


—AND— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


MOST IN DEMAND, 
a, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S Bookstore, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, 


*,* Look at this stock and the prices before making 
up your orders. 


*\"E POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
WIDE AWAKE, } 3) ct'?runber. 
BABYLAND, } Scie a'siumber. 

OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN, 
THE PANSY, | "ccs: 2 humber. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


75 cts. ayear. 10 cts. a number. 





$1 00 a year. 
10c. a number. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 

management must be addressed to the Editors. 

ters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper. must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

ie. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
rst subscription. ve change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
| - Fag first or second week after the money is re- 


The first Suffrage Sociable of the season 
will be held by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association in the Meionaon 
Chapel in Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 22, 
from 5.30 to 9.30 P.M. ‘There will be sup- 
per at 6 P. M., followed by an address 
from Rev. J. W. Hamilton at 7 P. M., and 
by music, brief five-minutes speeches, 
and conversation. We trust there will be 
a full attendance, to inaugurate the begin- 
ning of the fall reunions. 


2 
~~? 


The New York Methodist Protestant 
Conference, in session at Canarsie, last 
Saturday, re-affirmed the validity of the 
ordination of Rev. Annie H. Shaw by a 
vote of 27 to 9. Miss Shaw accordingly 
cast her ballot with her brother ministers 
for the president of the Conference. At 
her ordination there was only a majority 
of four in her favor; now, a majority of 
eighteen. 








—— 

The leading article in the North Ameri- 
can Review for November is an able argu- 
ment for woman suffrage by Judge Pit- 


man. 
—--o-o-—— 


Henry H. Faxon, the Prohibition candi- 
date for Lieut.-Governor, made a ringing 
speech at the Worcester Convention last 
Thursday. 











+o 

Some members of the Boston School 
Committee seein to be alarmed at the influ- 
ence which women, and naturally women 
teachers, are beginning to exert upon the 
election of School Committee. Dr. Moran 
has offered an order to the effect that in- 
structors in the public schools who active- 
ly interest themselves in politics are de- 
serving of censure. Now the men teachers 
have always very earnestly and actively 
interested themselves in elections of School 
Committee. Dr. Moran knows this well 


borers ought tw be settled before that of the 
women was taken up. The article also failed 
to mention that a few months ago municipal 
suffrage was granted to unmarried women 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia, or that the peti- 
tion for suffrage in Massachusetts this year 
was more numerously signed than ever be- 
fore. It even spoke of a “reaction” in 
Wyoming. Now the last attempt to re- 
peal woman suffrage there was made in 
1875. ‘The motion failed for want of a 
seconder, and was laughed down by the 
Territorial Assembly. It has never been 
renewed. Either no one in Wyoming wants 
woman suffrage repealed, or else those who 
would like it repealed feel that they are in 
a hopeless minority, and so make no effort. 
Altogether, the article was one that we 
were surprised to see in our old friend 
Zion's Herald, which has always hereto- 
fore taken a hopeful view of the suffrage 
question, and certainly has more reason to 
do so now than ever. 

oe 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


AMERIOAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Sufirage Association wili be held in 
Hershey Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 19 and 20, 1884, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, November 19, at 
2.30 P. M., and holding tive consecutive sessions 
at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Each State and Territory is entitled to send 
delegates equal in number to its Congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be: issued by 
auxiliary State societies, where such exist; other- 
wise by auxiliary locai societies. Where full 
delegations are not present, any member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in attend- 
ance from a State may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the friends 
of Woman Suffrage should agree upon some con- 
certed plan of action, so that next time our Chief 
Magistrate is chosen, the rights and interests of 
the women of the nation may be represented. In 
every State the Legislature should be asked to 
give women suffrage by statute in Presidential 
and Municipal elections. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint full 
delegations. See that your State is represented. 
If possible, come yourself. Private hospitality 
will be secured for delegates, as far as possible; 
also reduced railroad fares to and from the Con- 
vention; of these notice will be given hereafter 
in THe Woman’s JoukNAL. Well-known speak- 
ers have been invited to address the Convention. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others have agreed to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
Mary B. Cuay, President. 
Lvcy Stonsz, Chair. Ex. Committee. 
Henry B. BLackwELL, Cor. Sec’y. 
MARGARET W, CAMPBELL, Hee. Sec'y. 








enough, and has never offered a resolution 
of censure; but now that power has been 
given to women, there are no bounds to his | 
indignation. Apparently he fears women, 
and rebels against their having any power. 
The order will probably be discussed at 
the next meeting of the School Committee. 
The intention seems to be to frighten not 
only the leading teachers from taking any 
active part, but women teachers generally 
from voting at all. 

The platform of the New York State 
Woman Suttrage Party, adopted at Buffalo 
last week, will be found on our eighth 
page, and deserves an attentive perusal. 


The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL do 
not take sides as suffragists with any can- 
didate or any party, but appeal to the good 
men of all parties. We oppose Mr. Cleve- 
land not as the Democratic candidate, but 
as a man of admitted immorality. 

nandiiaidieesios 

The letter from Governor Cleveland 
quoted this week by T. W. H. has been 
widely circulated in the newspapers, and is 
probably already familiar to most readers 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. It shows that 
Governor Cleveland has a good side to 
him; it does not show that he is fit to be 
president. Such a letter is, as T. W. H. 
acknowledges, quite consistent with re- 
peated offences against chastity. ‘The ques- 
tion is whether a man who is undeniably 
guilty of such offences ought to be raised 
to the presidency of the United States. We 
think not. 








— oo 





Rev. Dr. Ball, a letter from whom will 
be found in another column, has taken the 
right course for an innocent man,in prose- 
euting the paper which accused him. It 
would speak well for Governor Cleveland 
if he had met the accusations against him 
in a similar way. 

oo 





A correspondent writes to us inguiring 
about certain statements in regard to wom- 
an suflrage lately made in Zion's Herald. 
The article in question certainly took an 
unduly gloomy view of the situation. It 
mentioned as a recent event the defeat in | 
Nebraska three years ago, but said noth- 
ing about the brilliant victory in Washing- 
ton Territory last November. It noted the 
fact that the vote for suffrage in Parlia- 
ment was smaller this year than usual, but 
did not add that 106 pronounced suffra- 
gists voted against it, ‘for this occasion on- 
ly,” on Mr. Gladstone's urgent representa- 
tion that the claim of the agricultural la- 








The following ladies of Chicago have kindly 
agreed to act as a Committee of entertainment: 


Heven E. Starrett, Chairman, Weekly Magazine. 
Mary B. WILLARD, The Union Signal. 
ELIzaABETH Boynton Harpert, The /nter-Ocean. 
Helen K, Pierce, Wright's Grove; Mrs, W. O. Car- 
penter, 517W. Adams 8t.; Julia Holmes Smith, M. D. 
300 N. LaSalle St.; Mra. H. W. Fuller, 470 N. State 
St.; Mrs. George Harding, 2536 Indiana Ave.; Ada 
C. Sweet, Secretary, The Pension Office; Mrs. Judge 
Waite, Hyde Park; Mrs. E'izabeth 
Wabask Avenue, Chicago; and Rev. Florence Kollock, 


Loomis, 2037 


Englewood. 
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NEW BEDFORD CONVENTION—WORK WELL 
BEGUN. 


The first of a series of meetings which it 
is hoped may be continued in Massachu- 
setts till every town in the State has heard 
the good gospel of equal rights for wom- 
en, has just come to a successful close in 
New Bedford. The arrangements made 
by Mr. Arthur P. Ford were cordially sec- 
onded by the friends there. Asa conse- 
quence, on the first evening every seat in 
the City Hall was filled, and there was a 
fringe of those who stood because there 
were no seats. Hon. Charles Almy, who 
is gratefully remembered for his vote in 
favor of woman suffrage in the Legislature, 
presided and made the opening speech. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw were the 
speakers the first evening. 

The newspapers gave the friendliest re- 
port of this, as they did of all the sessions. 
tev. Win. J. Potter, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
and Lucy Stone were the speakers at the 
second session. At the third session Mrs. 
Matilda Hindman, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claf- 
lin, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and Lucy Stone 
were the speakers. Each of these dealt 
with the question from a different point of 
view, so that its several aspects were pre- 
sented. The audience was an unusually 
intelligent one, and it was toa large de- 
gree sympathetic. The repeated invita- 
tion to those who had objections to state 
them, met with no response. Daniel Rick- 
etson, one of the sold abolitionists” of 
that city, spoke words of welcome at the 
opening of the afternoon session. Heisa 
Friend, and the education in equal rights 
which that sect teaches had early impress- 
ed him with the fact that there is no sex 
in soul. 

Upwards of forty persons joined the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. ‘'he collection more than paid for 
all the expenses. This latter item was 
much diminished by the abundant hospi- 
tality, which was generously provided. 


had joined the Association were requested 
to meet the next afternoon in the chapel 
of the Eighth Unitarian Church (Mr. Pot- 
ter’s). to organize a non-partisan woman 
suffrage league, so that hereafter New 
Bedford may co-operate with the suffrage 
work in the State. Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and Miss Cora Scott Pond attended this 
meeting. 

New Bedford has so many able and in- 
fluential women, and men who would sec- 
ond them, that, if they choose, they might 
take Bristol County in hand and convert 
it to a belief in equa) rights for women. 
and secure its active co-operation. We shall 
wait with great interest to hear the result 
of the meeting to organize. Meantime. 
we are greatly encouraged by this success- 
ful beginning of systematic work in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A pleasant little incident occurred at the 
close of the meeting. A small group of in- 
terested persons remained for conversation, 
when one of the mothers present introduced 
her son, who is not yet old enough to 
vote, with the assurance that when he had 
a vote to cast, it would be on the side of 
equal rights for women. The assenting 
look on the face of the young man was 
pleasant to see, fér it is the young sons 
whose votes are yet to secure for their 
own mothers the exercise of rights that 


are free to every man, young and old. 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


The Maseachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Campaign for 1884 be will continued by 
two series of meetings in Bristol and 
Plymouth Counties, as follows: 

MISS MATILDA HINDMAN. 
Bridgewater... .. Saturday, Oct. 18, at 7.30 P. M. 
Rockland ........ Monday, Oct 20, at “* * 
Hanover......... Tuesday, Oct. 21, at ‘ a 
N. Abington..Wednesday, Oct. 22, at “* “ 
E. Bridgewater. . Thursday, Oct. 23, at ** bia 
W. Bridgewater ...Friday, Oct. 24, at ** " 
S. Abington..... Saturday, Oct 24, at ‘ “ 
S. Braintree...... Monday, Oct. 27, at “* ag 
N. Hanson,...... Tuesday, Oct. 25, at * * 
S. Hanson....Wednesday, Oct 29, at * t 


REV. ANNIE H. SHAW, and MISS CORA 
SCOTT POND. 





Fairhaven...... Saturday, Oct. 18. at 7.30 P. M. 
Mattapoisett ..... Monday, Oct. 20, at ‘“ # 
Acushnet.-... Wednesday, Oct. 22, at “ “6 
ae 
NINE HUNDRED WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS IN 
BROCKTON. ‘ 


BROCKTON, OcT. 13, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As you refer in your last paper to my 
labors here in getting suffrage petitioners, 
I wish to say, that, very soon after writing 
you, I decided to make a change in my 
programme, and to continue getting peti- 
tioners here a while longer. I can now say. 
that I shall personally obtain more than 
eight hundred signatures, and as several 





women are helping, by getting a few names 
in their immediate neighborhoods. the pe- 
titioners from Brockton will undoubtedly 
exceed nine hundred, and that among the 
best educated classes. [ have succeeded in 
getting three-fourths of the number ap- 
plied to. As yet, I have only applied to 
seven of our clergymen, and six of these 
give their names, while only about two in 
ten of the less educated classes called upon 
have consented to petition. Yours for 
equal suffrage, LEwIs Forp. 


oe ——_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN LYNN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Regarding your paper in the light of 
mater familias, we venture to assume that 
a report of the conduct of one of its chil- 
dren—the Woman Suffrage Club of Lynn 
—may not be without interest to the ma- 
ternal head. 

This Club was organized in 1877, hold- 
ing regular meetings of a very interesting 
character and, considering the unpopu- 
larity of the cause, drawing very good 
audiences, composed chiefly, however, of 
those already interested in the subject. 
Beyond this little circle of regular atten- 
dants, the seed sown did not bring forth 
results which were in any way astonish- 
ing, except in an inverse ratio: and after 
efforts made which we could not think of 
characterizing as anything less than her- 
culean, we have to confess, O mother 
JOURNAL! with every appearance of suit- 
able humility, that the Club fainted into 
silence after a struggling existence of a 
few years, presumably from the too ardu- 
ous efforts of the few who worked against 
the indifference of the many. 

Symptoms of revival appeared in May 
of the present year, in the attempt of 
some of the earnest spirits who constituted 
the nucleus of the old Club to discover if 
life was entirely extinct; and, whether it 
was an instance of the survival of the fit- 
test, or of the revival of suspended anima- 
tion merely, we will not hazard an opin- 
ion, but upon summoning together the old 





members. the attendance and _ interest 
shown seemed to warrant a renewal of ac- 
tivity. 


Regular meetings have been held fort- 
nightly through the summer, in spite of 
the fact that the season of the year drew 
many active members from the city. 





At the close of the meeting, those who 





Plans were early discussed as to the best 


means of arousing the general interest of 
the women ;—of those indifferent ones who 
form the mass of our women of the middle 
classes—those who, having comfortable 
homes of their own, are contented that 
things should remain as they are. Such 
women are much harder to move than even 
those who are pronounced opponents of 
the cause. 

Committees were formed. under various 
pretexts, to reach these women, and efforts 
were early started to secure some well- 
known speakers for the fall who would 
attract popular audiences, upon whom the 
subject might be impressed. Early as it 
was, however. this was found to be diffi- 
cult, as most of the speakers desired were 
already secured in the service of the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign. 

A Literary Committee was appointed, 
with a view of keeping the subject before 
the public through the columns of the va- 
rious newspapers of the city, and it is 
pleasant to be able to state that we have 
found the editors courteously. and in one 
or two instances cordially, willing to ac- 
cept our contributions. 

Petitions have been circulated through 
the different wards of the city by women 
who have accompanied their request for 
signatures with soijicitations for votes on 
the school suffrage at the coming munici- 
pal election, and great care has been exer- 
cised in the selection of suitable women to 
properly represent the Club. 

Just before the expiration of the time 
for registration for assessment of women, 
Mrs. Shattuck, of Melrose, presented some 
very pointed aspects of the question, fol- 
lowed by discussion aud remarks by those 
present. The meeting was attended only 
by the earnest few, the political exvite- 
ments connected with the Presidential von- 
flict apparently throwing all side questions 
into an indefinite background. Since the 
fifteenth of September the direction of ef- 
fort has, of course, been toward inducing 
the female property-holding tax-payers of 
the city to cast their votes. ‘The result of 
the summer's work cannot be determined. 
till after the election of city officers, but, 
although we may refuse to recognize the 
present morsel of suffrage as ‘'a sop thrown 
to Cerberus,” and insist that it is an honor 
conferred upon woman to introduce her to 
full citizenship through the door of the 
educational vote, yet there is probably no 
thinkivog woman among us who does not 
feel her soul stirred with regret that we 
have not at least a power of protest against 
the support of one,if not both, of the 
present leading political candidates. 

Lynn, Oct. 14, 1884. Lie Me Le 

—— 


FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


An anonymous correspondent of 
posed to woman suffrage, thus discusses 


its working in Washington ‘Territory ; 





the | 
| Chicago Tribune, a paper virulently op- 


Here the first operation of the new law | 
| room which was comfortably filled by a 


was ut the municipal elections held a few 
weeks ago. <All that the female suffragists 
had claimed for the influence of women at 
the polls, so far as producing good order is 
concerned, was borne out by these elev- 
tions. The balloting proceeded every- 
where in the most respectable and digni- 
fied fashion. ‘The ladies were treated as 
considerately as though they had been at 
church. For their part they handed in 
their tickets quietly and went home. In 
some towns they voted very generally; in 
others only a small fraction of them ap- 
peared at the polls. 

The common notion that the married 
women would vote as their husbands wish- 
ed proved erroneous, and most notably so 
in Seattle, the largest town in the Terri- 
tory. ‘There the ministers, the temperance 
agitators, and a few politicians started a 
movement to secure the election of ofticials 
who would more strictly enforce the laws 
against certain infringements of good mor- 
als, and pretty much the whole body of 
women voters joined it with enthusiasm, 
and with no sort of regard for their hus- 
bands’ views regarding it. { have not the 
exact figures at hand, but of about 680 reg- 
istered women-voters over 600 voted the 
so-called law-and-order ticket against a 
ticket.professing to represent business in- 
terests. ‘he women’s ticket was badly 
beaten, nevertheless. .. . The affair was 
instructive, showing that the tendency of 
women to act together where they think 
questions of morals are involved will be 
shown in politics whenever they have the 
right to vote, just the same as in religious 
or social matters. 

The subject of women as jurors is then 
taken up, and women are pronounced unfit 
to serve in that capacity *tbecause they 
seem incapable of weighing evidence with- 
out prejudice.” Especially was this the 
case, the anonymous correspondent of the 
Tribune declares, where liquor-selling or 
the social evil was involved. ‘If they (the 
women) could have had their way unhin- 
dered, they would have hustled hundreds 
of people oft to jail without law or testi- 
mony.” This is directly contrary to the 
statement of Chief Justice Greene, who 
lately declared in the most express terms: 

‘‘Woman’s presence on juries in courts 
held by me has not only not impeded, but 
has markedly promoted justice.” 

Again, as to the inability of women to 
weigh evidence, Chief Justice Greene says: 

“fam fully convinced that no human 
being has so profound a knowledge of hu- 





man nature as the observant matron who 
has reared a family, and no one,is more 
competent to deal intelligently and wisel 
with most cases, whether criminal or civil, 
that come before the courts.” 

But in a conflict of veracity between the 
Chief Justice and an anonymous newspa- 
per correspondent, the opponents of suf- 
frage will undoubtedly choose to believe 
the latter. Julius (sar observed that 
“the majority of mankind easily believe 
what they like.” and human nature is much 
the same now that it was in his day. 

The correspondent of the Tribune also 
brings up the threadbare story about cases 
**where evidence is given untit for ladies’ 
ears.” Similar objections on the score of 
propriety used to be made to the presence 
of women as physicians and surgeons in 
hospitals. But it was answered that wom- 
en were employed as hospital nurses, and 
in that capacity were obliged to assist at 
all the surgical operations, and, moreover, 
women were often the patients. If wom- 
en could be present as nurses without in- 
decorum, they could be present as doctors. 
Women are called into court as witnesses 
in all kinds of cases; and, in the class of 
trials more particularly alluded to, some 
woman is generally either plaintiff or de- 
fendant. It has yet to be shown why it is 
more indecorous for a woman to be at 
court in the jury-box than in the witness- 
box or at the bar. 

It is noticeable that the outery about 
propriety in this connection is especially 
apt to be raised by persons who have not 
shown themselves especially sensitive to 
considerations of propriety on other ovea- 
sions. Their solicitude about the purity 
of woman is like the horse cur conductor's 
regard for truth. Being caught in an at- 
tempt at gross imposition regarding the 
amount of the fare, he was indigna: tly ask- 
ed if he had no regard for truth. ‘In- 
dade, thin,” he replied, “I've a dale too 
much regard for truth to be dhragging 
her out on every paltry occasion.” The 
simple fact is, as Chief-Justice Greene says : 
“Courts and their proceedings have been 
slandered by those whose interest it is to 
keep modesty and delicacy out of the 


judgment seat, lest lawlessness should tind 
judges whose keen, unsullied perceptions 


of right and wrong will condemn where 
condemnation is deserved.” A. 3. B. 


i iencinnanion 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Satuvday last [ spent in Elmira, at the 
elegant home of Mrs. Etta R. Payne, a 
lady who, while faithfully performing 
her duties as the head of a large family, 
has still found time to take part in the re- 
form movements of the day. She has 
been an active advocate of temperance, 
and a few years ago, was a candidate for 
school trustee in Corning, where she then 
resided. In the evening I spoke in the 
chapel of the Park Street Church, a large 


cultured and attentive audience. Rev. 
Thomas Kk. Beecher, the beloved pastor of 
the church for more than thirty years, pre- 
sided and made some eloquent remarks in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

Chemung Co., of which Elmira is the 
principal town, gave us a favorable vote 
last winter, through its member of the As- 
sembly, Mr. Van Duzer, and on this very 
day. he received the renomination at the 
hands of the Republican Convention. 

The next day I went to Hornellsville, 
Steuben Co. Here I was cordially and 
hospitably entertained by Mrs. Sarah W. 
Ellis, a quiet little lady of immense ener- 
gy. under a calm and placid exterior. She 
had secured the Baptist Church for a tem- 
perance lecture that evening, Sunday. 
The seating capacity of the church was 
taxed to the utmost. When the hour came 
for the service, the pastor, Mr. Whittaker, 
made some earnest remarks on the power 
of woman's influence, and then introduced 
me to the assembly. 

The next night the Opera House was se- 
cured for a regular woman suffrage meet- 
ing, and when eight o'clock came, a large 
audience had assembled init. Mrs. Ellis 
presided with much quiet dignity. Mrs. 
Cc. E. L. Miller recited some effective 
verses, ‘‘Am I my Brother’s Keeper?" The 
St. John Glee Club sang several stirring 
songs, and the Cecilia Society executed an 
overture for violin and piano which was 
really exquisite. Altogether the evening 
was made a gala occasion. My lecture on 
‘The True Republic” was listened to with 
absorbed attention, and a handsome col- 
lection was a substantial compliment. 

We are now so in the very seething 
whirl of the presidential campaign that I 
am threatened at every step with some 
new complication. In Hornellsville, the 
Republicans opposed my coming lest I 
should support St. John. The temperance 
men were afraid to assist lest I should be 
in Blaine’s interest, while some of the la- 
dies were afraid I would endorse Cleveland. 
However, all this discussion helped to bring 
out an audience, and when it was learned 
that my campaign was only against White- 
head and Craig, the two members from 
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Steuben who last year voted *‘no,” | was 
heartily assisted, and a resolution asking 
the next members of Assembly to vote for 
the bill passed by a good vote. 

On Tuesday morning Miss Cardoogan, 
an earnest young suffragist, the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Albey, of Auburn, drove 
me to Alfred Centre, where I was to speak. 
On the way we passed through the village 
of Almond, and as we were now in Alle- 
gany Co.,I bethought me that here was 
the home of Mr. Chas. S. Hall, the mem- 
ber of Assembly who last year voted no. 
And behold! as we drove on, we met Mr. 
Hall himself, with whom I had a few 
words of chat. He declared that he was 
not adverse to the measure, but was not 
nominated for the Assembly. Mr. Me- 
Ewen, the Republican nominee, he thought 
might be influenced favorably. 

Alfred University is beautifully situated. 
among the hills. It is a very old institu 
tion, and for thirty years has had large 
classes of young wen and women within 
its walls. Mrs. Emma H. Nichols, an in- 
defatigable laborer for suffrage, hud made 
the arrangements here, and in the evening 
the large hall of the chapel was crowded 
with the village residents and students. 

The Rev. D. R. Maxson introduced me. 
and the audience was heartily sympathetic. 

Wednesday brought me to Buffalo for 
the party convention, of which Mr. Will- 
cox will no doubt send you a full account. 

In looking over my letter in last week's 
JOURNAL, [ am amused to find that the 
types have bestowed the title of ‘*Gov.” 
on Frederick B. House, of N. Y. As he 
has never filled any office higher than 
member of Assembly, and is in years not 
much more than a boy, this honorable des- 
ignation is peculiarly inappropriate. How- 
ever, [do not blame any one for making 
anything out of my very illegible ‘‘crow- 
tracks.” Some one asked me the other 
day if an autograph letter of mine was 
written by my secretary, to which honesty 
compelled the reply that I would not em- 
ploy any one in that capacity who wrote 





as badly as I do. L. D. B. 
paicatttliidiapnatanmnies 
NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


The regular nonthly meeting of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Society was 
held on Thursday evening, Oct. 4. at 103 
West Forty-eighth Street, the residence of 
the President, Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, 
M. D., who occupied the chair. 

After reports “4 the Treasurer and Sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. D. Blake, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, addressed the 
friends. congratulating them on re-assem- 
bling after the summer vacation, and de- 
scribing at considerable length her tour 
through the State, and various adventures 
in speaking against hostile Assemblymen. 

A resolution of regret at the death of 
Mrs. J. Kedzie, a life-long friend of suf- 
frage, was passed, and also one expressive 
of condolence with Mrs Matilda Josyin 
Gage, on the death of her husband. 

Mr. Willcox presented a resolution en- 
dorsing the nomination of Philip A. Du- 
gro for Collector, and George H. Foster for 
District Attorney, both friendly to the 
cause. After discussion this was adopted. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


A MEMBER. 
New York, Oct. 15, 1884. 
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TOLEDO WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


The October meeting: of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Woman Suffrage Association was well at- 
tended; the president, Mrs. E. R. Collins, 
in the chair. 

The committee appointed to inquire into 
the Scott bequest reported that they had 
learned through the president that it was 
the intention of the testators to admit girls 
to equal privileges with boys. 

A large package of leaflets. in advocacy 
of woman suffrage, received from the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, was distributed. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. Bis- 
sell, was directed to write to Miss Antho- 
ny, regarding a lecture in this city next 
month, and a committee was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

A communication was read from Mrs, 
Henrietta V. Wall, of Akron, chairman of 
the Franchise Department of the W. ©. 'T. 
U.. desiring information touching the 
progress of the suffrage movement. 

Discussion took place regarding an 
amendment of the Ohio statutes on dower. 
similar to the Jaw in Indiana and Nebras- 
ka, viz.: ‘That the widow of every de 
ceased person shall be entitled to one- 
third in fee simple of all lands whereof her 
husband was seized, of all estate of inher- 
itance at any time during the marriage, 
unless she is lawfully barred thereof, said 
one-third to be known as the widow's 
share. The surviving husband shall be en- 
titled to the same share of the real estate 
of a deceased wife. The estate of dower 
and curtesy are hereby abolished.” It was 
decided to give further thought to the sub- 
ject before petitioning the State Legisla- 
ture. 

Mrs. Bissell read the address of Judge 
Green to the grand jury, composed of 1a- 














dies and Vp am at the capital of Wash- 
ington Territory, wherein he alluded to 
the good results of former juries of wom- 
en, laying stress upon woman's honesty as 
a juror. 

Mrs. Segur paid a testimony of respect 
to the memory of the !ate Secretary Fol- 
ger and Senator Anthony, strong friends 
of the advancement of women. 

The admission of Mrs. Briant to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Science at the Universi- 
ty of London, in the branch of mental and 
moral science, including psychology, log- 
ic, and ethics, was commented upon; also 
the ordination of Miss Baker to a pastorate 
of a Congregational Church at Nantucket. 

Mrs. Eck read several articles from 


journals upon the moral features «f the 


woman's franchise movement. 


The meeting adjourned to the first 
Wednesday of November. R. 
Toledo, Oct. 11, 1884. 
Se ee 








MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Minnesota Woman Suftrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting, beginning 
on Tuesday of this week. A report will be 
given later. The following despatch was 
received : 

Boston, Oct 14, 1884. 

Massachusetts greets Minnesota. Peti- 
tion your Legislature for Presidential suf 
frage for women by statute under the 
United States Constitution. 

LUCY STONE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


oo — 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Chicago, the third week in Novem- 
ber. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has been granted the use of the 
State House for a convention, Dec. 3. 

Woman suffrage meetings have been held 
this week in New Bedford, Onset Bay, 
South Carver, Middleboro’, Bridgewater, 
Marion, Wareham, and Fairhaven. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will issue 
in November, through Messrs. J. R. Os- 
good & Co.,a small volume of eight or nine 
essays, which she entitles **About People.” 

Bee-keeping and type-writing were ex- 
hibited in the woman's departinent of the 
Indiana State Fair. and attracted much in- 
terest. 


The Friends’ School at Providence has 
sent out eards for a public presentation of 
a portrait of John G. Whittier, to take 
place next week. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, a 
nephew of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, was 
married at Constantinople on Saturday to 
Miss Berdan. The whole of the diplomat- 


+ promptly. 





ic body and the élite of society were present. | 


The activity in suffrage work is a most 
cheering sign of the times. East 
the sound of work is heard, not only na- 
tional and State, but in local clubs and so- 
cieties. 

Noting the demoralizing influences set 
afloat in the present campaign, one would 
almost wish that the prayer-book contained 
one more petition, namely: **From a na- 
tional political campaign, good Lord, de- 
liver us!"°—Our Herald. 

The colored Free Masons have just cele- 
brated in Philadelphia, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, the 100th anniversary of 
the formation of the first colored lodge of 
Free Masons in this country. There were 
many visiting delegations, and the cere- 
monies included parades, banquets, and 
drills. 

A woman suffrage convention will be 
held in Lexington, Ky., Nov. 5 and 6, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Mary B. Clay. 
of Whitehall. Ky., president of the Ameri- 
-an Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Gougar and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indiana, and Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, of [llinois, are among the speakers. 

The first Suffrage Sociable of the season, 
(1884-5), which occurs next Wednesday 
evening. Oct. 22, should find all the suf- 
fragists present for greetings and congrat- 
ulations on the decidedly encouraging out- 
look for our Lickets now 
ready at the office of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. 


calse, ure 


Miss Ida Buxton, of Woonsocker, R. I., 
has returned from Vermont, where she has 
held seven successful meetings under the 
auspices of the N 
frage Association. Next week Miss Bux- 
ton will join Miss Matilda Hindman in a 


and West | 








A Classical and Literary Entertainment 
will be given at No. 5 Park St.. Boston, by 


members of the N. E. Women’s Club- 
on Monday, October 27, at 7.30 P. M., 


‘Tickets, 75 cents. As the ac- 
comm-dations are limited, members in- 
tending to be present will confer a favor 
by securing tickets of Mrs. Merrill, as soon 
ux possible. 

The Lynn Woman Suffrage Club, at its 
lust. meeting, discussed the propriety of 
sending postal card reminders to the nine 
hundred women in that city who would be 
entitled to vote for school committee ; also 
the question of candidates was considered. 
The Lynn Club lias kept up its meetings all 
summer. Mrs. Gen. Lander is a member 
of this Club. 

A woman suffrage meeting was held in 
Abington, on Monday evening of last week, 
in the Universalist Vestry. Rev. B. F. 
Bowles presided. Address+s were made 
by Henry B. Blackwell, Salome Merritt, 
M.D.,and Rev Ada C. Bowles. An effort 
will be made by Gilbert Pillsbury and 
others to organize a nen partisan Woman 
Suffrage League in Abington. 


The Walthain Woman Suffrage Club held 
a well attended ineeting in the town hall. 
on Monday evening last. It was addressed 
by Lucy Stone and Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 
There are a number of old-time suffragists 
in Waltham, good, true friends of the 
cause, who yearly send in their petitions, 
and follow their fate in the ‘Green Room,” 
until the final vote. Mrs General Banks 
and her daughter are members of the Club. 


All the papers in Beloit, Kansas, viz., 
Courier, Gazette, and Democrat, publish a 
“Woman Suffrage Column,” edited by a 
committee of the Mitchell County W.S 
A. Neither of the editors is, we believe. 
an advocate of woman suffrage. but we 
sincerely hope that through the eflicacy of 
this ‘silent influence” they will be sound- 
ly converted. We congratulate the socie- 
ty upon its enterprise in this direction, and 
Beloit in having courteous gentl. men as 
editors of its three weekly papers. 























LEWANDO’S 


French Dye House, 
{7 Temple Place, 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


DRESSES 
DYED 


WITHOUT 


RIPPING. 
Extraordinary Bargains! 


100 PATTERNS 


a= Q Fo 





Price List Sent Free. 








ca 


Bigelow and Lowell 


BRUSSELS 


95 Por Yard 


Being determined to move rapidly a portion ot 
our very large stock of Lowell and Bigelow 














| Brussels, we have devoted one entire room, on | 
| our first floor, to the display of these patterns, 


‘ew England Woman Suf- | 


series of woman suffrage campaign meet- | 


ings in Massachusetts, beginning at West 
Bridgewater on the 24th inst. 
Miss Grace P. Furniss, of 
Point, heard a burglar down stairs at mid- 
night. She got out of bed, seized her re- 


Bergen, | 


volver, stepped softly to the dining-room, | 


and just as she opened the door, received a 
shot in her left arm 
Instead of fainting, she fired her own weap- 
on, and he made his exit. The heroine 
is a daughter of Mrs. Louise E. Furniss, 
whose graceful pen is known to the read- 
ers of Harper's Magazine. 


from the intruder. | 


“EIGHT | 


MONTHS | 


most of which have borders to match. These 
are all cesirable patterns, in the regular standard 
quality, and perfect goods in every respect. 

This special lot represents about 


24000 Yards, 


all of which is in our building and ready for 
immediate delivery. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0. 


558 and 560 Washington St. 





Ago I had lpst my hair, and was 
| completely bald. 1 had used vari- 
ous so-called remedies, but none 
did me any good until I used 

CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
J now have a good head of hair about 8 ine hes long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” Mrs. 8. REM- 
ICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


| singers that has ever 


CARPETS 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5- “FRAME WILTONS, 


Op CORI ventas sttbssctcevcccesnnesesencslakenteoeiansi’ 75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 
DOD DOE Biitctstncerncnntenisoccscnvsntenesscoteentelie $1.25 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES At.-.-.-.-..ccccceceseeee siaiatedeal 


# 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at----.----s+-0e007 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, 


ecececccccecececees socmmeceesees PZ OCe 


$1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every reapect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 








another, an 


PA TENTED. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
= and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

the outer clothing from the bips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bande of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


hyasicians. 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. * 


Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884. ...-----+++- 
Liabilities 


Surplus, Including Capital 


%@= WOMEN INS 





URED SAME 


$8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


$1,906,862 88 


RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONMSIINE STRESS, ° ° - 


FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 








' Having 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- | 


robes made to order in any style, at reason- 


able prices. 
Combination Garments a Specialty. 
These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the s»me time comtortable garment. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 


all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, | 


Salesroom on the street floor. 





For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


BOsSTOW. 





A LADY 


superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress qoods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion ot c/oths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 
Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 
Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 


pets, 


| character. 


Gems for Little Singers 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 


ILLUSTRATED 
APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY 
PICTURES. 


One of the most charming singing books for little 
appeared, and will be eagerly 


WITH 25 


|} weleomed by teachers. 


| 
| 
| 


EMBROIDERY 


The best writers of child's poetry have been called 
upon. Kate Greenaway has a word to say about 
“The Princess,’ “The L ilies, ” “Three Little Mi uid. 
ens,” ‘Some »whe ore Tow D, and * op retty Patty.’ 
Lucy Larcom we owe ‘‘Faun-footed Nannie,” 
“Swing Song,” “Run, Rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well-known writers are heard from, as Geo. 
MacDonald, 
not forgetting Mother Goose; 
as well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 


Price 30 cts., or $3 per dozen. 


Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cents. 


the 


and the lady editors do 


62 so 


ngs. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





ART A. T. FOCC, 


Boston, Mass. 


20 Hidden Name 


CARDS 2zcnzaze 
hiddea vy ‘hand holdin 
bonquet of flowers, &c. New Import 
completely pone ao ri thane < with name, 
lie., acks 60c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
2 TT LT ivertived by others for 1c.) Agents New Sam- 
jot wey Premium List and Price List FRE = with each order. 
res U. S. CARD co.. CENTERBROOK, CONN. 








Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, | 


5 Hamilton Place, 





UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 


In Woot and MERINO, 
with finished sEAm; 
superior to all others 
in the market; made 
of the best material; 
elastic-ribbed fabric, 
and warranted to fit. 


Sample and price 
list sent free. 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Lot of Brass-trimmed Curtain Poies 
| (Ebony, Cherry, Ash and Walinut) 
| complete at 
| 50c. 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs south of new Adams House. 


| SAMUEL BARNARD, 


} Office 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
| dends, Coupons, ete. 

| The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 

| ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate 
| Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN. 


{Translated from the French of Mme. Swetchine.) 





BY MARY BAYARD CLARKE. 





“OQ woman, in some sort diyine!"’ 
The ancient German grandly said; 
Then filled his goblet high with wine 
And to the “ Alrana”’ bowed his head. 


“0 woman!” said the solemn Turk, 
“A bird that only needs a eage, 

Who has no soul, must do no work. 
But be man’s plaything till old age.’”’ 


“Woman,” the European saith, 
“Almost man’s mental equal is, 
While her fidelity till death 
Perhaps exceedcth his, even his.” 
a 


Juat so the dog, he was enshrined 
In Egypt, and a god proclaimed, 
Elsewhere was muzzled and confined, 
Or as his master’s friend is named. 





— 
WEARINWESS., 


Weary of each day’s doing from rising to set of sun? 

Weary of 80 much doing and seeing so little done? 

Are deeds so great in the dreaming, so small in the 
doing found? 

And all life’s earnest endeavors only with failure 
crowned? ; 





You look to the sky at evening, and out of the depths 
of blue 

A little star, you call it, is glimmering faintly through. 

Little! He sees, who looks from His throne in the 
highest place, 

A great world, circling grandly the limitless realms of 
apace 

So with your life’s deep purpose, set in His mighty 
plan, 

Out of the dark you see it, looking with human scan. 

Little and weak you call it. He from His throne may 
see 

Issues that move on grandly into eternity. 


Sow the good seed, and already the harvest may be 
won. 

The deed is great in the doing, that God calls good 
when done. 

*Tis as great perhaps to be noble as noble things todo; 

And the world of men is better, if one man grows 
more true. 

Let us be strong in the doing, for that is ours alone: 

The meaning and end are His, and He will care for 
His own. 

And, if it seems to us little, remember that from afar 

He looks into a world where we but glance at a star. 

_-* eae ————_—$$_— 


KITTY AND I. 


BY L. 


A. PAUL. 





Down by a brooklet’s mossy brink, 
Whose fair face mirrored a bit of sky, 
The thirsty leaves stooped low to driuk, 
As the singing waters went rippling by. 
And idling near, in a quiet nook, 
Where Kitty and I sat fishing for trout, 
We watched the wooing of leaf and brook, 
Till the light of a golden day went out. 


*T was a beautiful picture of sweet content! 
The brook could do nothing but sing and smile; 
The indolent shadows came and went, 
And the leaves kept whispering all the while. 
So we left them happily wooing there, 
For we were so busy with—bait and hook, 
And the slippery fish (?) that we hoped to snare, 
Pray, how could we list to the leaves and brook? 


With her beautiful face so close to mine, 
And her dainty mouth with its tempting pout; 
What wonder that, dropping hook and line, 
I fished for Kitty instead of trout? 
And how did it happen? perhaps she caught 
An inspiration from leaf and brook ; 
But all in a moment ere I thought, 
I was captured for life by her pitiless hook. 


And she held me her slave till the sunset’s glow 
Had tinted her beautiful face and hair; 
For the wind and the sunbeams love her so, 
They leave their tenderest kisses there! 
So the light of the golden day went out, 
Leaving love’s blessing on brook and tree; 
1 had fished for, and captured, a silver trout, 
While Kitty, poor Kitty, caught nothing but—me. 
—Demorest's Monthly. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A GREAT PITY. 


BY MARY W. PLUMMER. 


“This here your baggage, mum? All 
right, jes’ gi’ me your carpet-bag and we'll 
start right off. The’ don’t seem to be no 
other passengers. Stand still, Fancy, till 
the lady gits in, cin‘t you? ‘Them hosses 
has run this here hack ten years an’ more, 
an’ yet they can’t seem to git used to 
stan’in’ an’ waitin’ for people. 

‘All fixed, mum? Jes’ le’ me tuck this 
here duster in over your dress; it’s putty 
dusty fom here to Cunner’s Corners,— 
s’pose that’s where you're goin’, ain’t it? 
Thought so. I knowed they was lookin’ for 
a lady down there to spéak in the hall to- 
night. “Squire Gibbs, he tol’ me to look 
out fur you an’ be sure an’ git you there in 
time. ‘Squire,’ says I, ‘jever know this 
here hack to be late sence [ been a-runnin’ 
it?’ an’ he had to own up t’ he hadn't, 
never but the onct, an’ then ’twa'’nt my 
fault, nor the hosses’ neither. 

‘May I inquire what you’re goin’ to 
speak about to-night, mum? Temperance? 
Umhum, I reckoned mebby that was it. 
I’ve seen a good many temperance ladies, 
fust an’ last, an’ the’s somepin’ sim’lar 
*bout ’em all. The generality of °em hasa 
kin’ o’ look about the eyes as if they’d jes" 
like to take the world up in ther arms an’ 
say, ‘There, there, it’s too bad, but we'll 
fix it some way.’ They’ve a good deal o’ 
confidence, the temperance ladies has, an’ 
I reckon it’s a good thing fur all parties 
concerned. When a man wants somepin’ 
to lean on, he don’t hunt out no old worm- 
eaten fence-post; he gits a lamp-post ora 
tellygraph-pole or somepin’ ’t can stan’ up 





good an’ firm, an’ men’s great han’s fur 
leanin’, more shame to ‘em. 

“Ever ben to Cunner’s Corners before, 
mum? No? It’sa putty good neighbor- 
hood now, but the time was when the’ was 
a good deal o’ deviltry an’ carryin’ on 
down there. Then I don’t s*pose you could 
ha’ got ten people to come an’ hear you, 
but [ shouldn't wonder if the’d be a house 
full now. 

‘“The’s one man ’t ‘d come an’ hear you 
if he could, I bet, an’ that’s Will Hardin. 
He was an awful good-looking feller onct, 
an’ the gals round hyer was jes’ wild about 
him. He had big black eves au’ black cu'ly 
hair, an’ was tall an’ strong’s a young 
lib’ty-pole. Henry Hardin was another 
fine-lookin’ feller, on’y the’ wasn’t the 
dash to Hen ‘t the’ was to Will, an’ so the 
gals didn’t like him so well. The’s a good 
deal in dash, an’ Will he got consid’ble 
profit out o’ his’n, though them ‘t was old 
*nough not to jedge by the outside allays 
maintained "t Hen had the best stayin’ 
qual’ties. 

‘‘Hen was five year older ‘n Will an’ as 
steady’s a back-log, an’ I was real pleased 
when I heerd ‘t him an’ Jenny Wyatt was 
engaged. 

*You see I’m a wid’wer,—ben so fur a 
good many years,—mebby you noticed the 
black band ’t I wear on my hat,—but I ain’t 
allays ben so, an’ when I had a wife an’ a 
little gal, Jenny Wyatt —she was a little 
tot then—was over ‘t our house most 0’ the 
time, or else my little Sissy was visitin’ 
her. I kep’ the toll-gate them days, an’ ’t 
used to be a great diversion to the two 
chil’en to set out on the porch an’ watch 
fur wagins, an’ run an’ tell me when they 
see anything comin’. Law, I'll never fur- 
git the day ‘t ol’ Bobby Scranton went 
rattlin’ by “thout payin’ his toll, sound 
asleep on the waggin-bed. ‘The gals, they 
thought *t he was a-hidin’ on pu’pose, an‘ 
what ‘d them two little critters do but run 
after him, a-kickin’ up the dust like mad, 
an’ hang on to the tail-board a-screamin’ 
till they woke the ol’ man up, an’ got the 
money. “I'wa’n’t on’y two cents. Ireckon 
ol’ Bobby thought ‘t the furies was after 
him. sure *nough. 

*‘Deary me! them was good times, if I’d 
on’y ha’ knowed it! But my wife an’ little 
Sissy, they died the same winter, the little 
gal fust; an’ Jenny she come over ‘t my 
house, the evenin’ after the fun’al, an’ she 
clumb up on the sofy where me an’ my 
wife was a-settin’ so mournful, an’ she put 
up her hand an’ smoothed our faces, an’ 
says she, ‘Sissy tol’ me to come over an’ 
be your little gal now, ‘cause you ain’t got 
any.’ 

‘* ‘When ’d she tell you, Jenny? says I, 
more to please the child ’n anything else. 

‘“**This mornin’ says she, ‘while I was 
settin’ on the stoop, an’ didn’t kno w what 
to do ‘cause I didn’t have Sissy to play 
with. She come an’ set right by me, an’ 
tol’ me to come over an’ be your little gal.’ 

‘*My wife an’ me, we was consid’ble took 
a-back, ‘cause we hadn’t no doubt “twas 
true, fur if ever the’ was a truthful child, 
‘twas Jenny Wyatt. 

‘Phen when my wife died, I’d ha’ ben 
the lonesomest man on God’s earth, if ’t 
hadn't ha’ ben fur that child. An’ so’twas 
*t Lallays felt an inter’st in her “t I didn’t 
have in no other young woman. An’ when 
I heerd *t she was goin’ to marry Hen 
Hardin, I was as satisfied as if I'd ha’ made 
the match myself, fur the’ couldn‘t neither 
one of ’em ha’ done better hereabouts. 

‘*An’ then the’ come along that there 
event ‘t stopped a good many things. ‘The 
war broke out, an’ Hen enlisted. “I'was 
all done an’ over in sech a short time ’t 
Jenny sca‘cely realized it till he was gone, 
Is’pose. She kept up putty well an’ got 
lots o’ comfort out of his letters, an’ used 
to come over an’ read parts of ’em to me. 
Hen was a good hand to write letters, an’ 
I used to git so excited ‘t I’d rise up an’ 
walk the floor, an’ grit my teeth, an’ talk 
to myself, till Jenny ‘d laugh an’ say, ‘I’d 
better read Henry’s letters in the town-hall. 
I might raise another company that way, 
if they *fected everybody as they do you, 
uncle.’ 

“Will Hardin, he was too young to go to 
the war, but I tell you he was jes’ itchin’ 
to go. Reckon the eppylets an’ swords 
had a good deal to do ’ith his patr’otism, 
fur he was jes’ at the age when a boy thinks 
a good deal of his close, an’ never goes 
apast the lookin’-glass ’thout castin’ sheeps’ 
eyes at himself. The’ was a lot 0’ young 
rascals in them days at Cunner’s Corners, 
*t was too young fur the army, an’ was 
full 0° spirits an’ had to do somepin’, an’ 
so they got up a company to train around 
town nights an’ learn mil’tary names an’ 
tactics, an’ Will was one of ’em. ‘Two or 
three of ’em was pretty hard, an’ they in- 
terduced drinkin’ into the ‘mess,’ as they 
called ther midnight suppers. An’ ‘twa’n’t 
iong before the’ was three or four fam’lies 
*t had to send round to the mess-room ‘long 
*bout twelve o’clock an’ fetch the boys 
home,—an’ the Hardins was one of ’em. 
*Twas most a year before anybody found 
out *t Will was a-drinkin’, ’cause his father 
an’ mother kep’ it real close, an’ it didn’t 








tell on him like it did on some o’ the boys. 
An’ even after folks begun to s'picion it, 
they wa’n't real certain fur a long time, an’ 
so he kep’ his place among the young 
folks, an’ went to all the parties, an’ was 
as dashin’ as ever. Jes’ "bout the time *t 
they was makin’ more drafts an’ takin’ the 
hun‘erd days’ men, he got throwed out of 
a buggy by a runaway hoss an’ got his leg 
broke, an’ so he was disabled, an’ couldn't 
go even when he got the ne’ssary age. I 
allays thought *t he must ha’ ben intoxicat- 
ed that time, or no little ol’ hoss like his 
Topsy ’d ever ha’ got the start of him. 

“Mrs. Hardin she was a weak kind 0’ 
woman,—didn’t seem to have no spunk, as 
*t were, an’ I heerd ’t the very fust time ‘t 
Will was brought home drunk, she give 
right up, an’ whimpered an’ cried, an’ says 
she, ‘Now, I see what all the rest o’ my 
life’s goin’ tobe! He won't never git over 
it, never.’ The’ is people like that, you 
know. ‘They’re the same kind ’t sees two 
green peaches a-layin’ in the orchard, an’ 
goes an’ tells it all around *t the peach- 
crop’s goin’ to be a failure. I reckon you 
meet ’em sometimes, in your line,—they’re 
every where. 

‘*But 1 did feel sorry fur ol’ man Hardin 
when it all come out, [ did so. He begun 
to look so broke down, an’ yet he tried to 
keep up his spirits, an’ “twas allays ‘my 
boys” ‘ith him,—he never seemed to make 
no distinction. Hen'’s permotions used to 
do him a heap 0° good, an’ when they heerd 
*t he was. goin’ to have a furlough, you 
never see a man so happy in your life. He 
seemed to hope fur somepin’, he didn’t 
know what. Mebby he thought *t Hen 
could help him to git Will back on the 
right road. You know how ‘tis, mum, 
when a big responsibility *s restin’ on you 
an’ somebody comes along an’ takes some 
of it,—seems if you’d been hol’in’ your 
breath all the time, an’ your lungs was 
jes’ beginnin’ to work. 

‘Well, well, I don’t like to think how 
the poor man was disapp’inted. “I'was a 
crushin’ blow to him an’ the ol’ lady. an’ 
if it hadn‘t ha’ been fur Jenny Wyatt, I 
don’t know how they’d ha’ got through it. 
She seemed to know where to git force 
enough fur ’em all. You see, Henry he had 
his furlough sure ‘nough, but ‘twas fur 
ever ’n’ ever; fur he come home in a cof- 
fin,—shot through the heart, an’ no time 
fur even a message. Them was awful 
times! We all had a chance to learn the 
g’ogerphy of the Southe’n States a-foller- 
in’ our boys through the battles an’ sieges ; 
an’ the’s a good many middle-aged women 
now ‘tcan locate places in the South better 
*n in the No’th f’om tracin’ out on the map 
where ther sweethearts was a-marchin’. 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, Jenny she 
seemed to have courage fur ’em all, an’ 
she went round smilin’ as cheerful as she 
could, ‘ith her face so white *t she might 
ha’ been claimed fur a stray ghost. The 
blow seemed to sober Will up some, too, 
an’ "twas a’most a year *t he didn’t tech a 
drop. I'd allays kin’ 0’ s’pected ’t he was 
his folks’ favorite,—if the’s a black sheep 
in the fam’ly he most allays is, you know, 
—an’ really it did seem to me ‘t the’ was 
more joy over Will’s reformin’ ‘n the’ was 
grief over Hen’s death; so the’ was a while 
*t the family was putty cheerful. But, O 
Lord, what depen’ence can you put ona 
man ’t’s onct knowed the taste of it! The 
time come when his appetite jes’ rose up 
an’ got his will by the throat an’ wouldn't 
listen to no denyin’—an’ so the’ was every- 
thing to go through with over again. 

“It went on an’ went on, an’ Jenny she 
begun to look worried, an’ as if she was 
a-studyin’ over somepin’; an’ they had the 
minister to talk to him, an’ they coaxed 
him to go to temperance lectures,—the’ 
wasn’t many of ’em then, nor the same 
kind *t we git now, or ‘t ha’ made more 
impression,—an’ nothin’ seemed to do. 
He'd come over an’ set on the steps 0’ my 
little office, I'd left the toll-gate an’ begun 
to run the hack then, an’ I'd talk to him 
about it, and he’d own up to everything, 
an’ say he knowed ‘twas all true, an’ then 
he'd turn around jes’ as he was goin’ away, 
an’ he’d say, ‘Ain’t you got a drop o’ 
somepin’ to hol’ me up till I git home? I 
feel so faint!’ Now what was the use 0’ 
talkin’ to a man like that? I tell you, 
they git so ’t they’d deceive the very elect, 
an’ I don’t know as that’s drawin’ it very 
strong, either, fur in ::y opinion the elect 
is about the easiest deceived people the’ is. 

‘**Well, the war it come to an end, an’ 
then after a while they begun to have Dec- 
oration Day, you remember. An’ jes’ fur 
another instance of his ways, le’ me tell 
you somepin’. "I'was the fust time ‘t 
they decorated the graves down to Cun- 
ner’s Corners, an’ the’ wa’ n’t much of it 
todo, fur ’twas on’y a small place an’ didn’t 
furnish very many troops; but they did 
everything up in good style, all the same, 
an’ Cap’en Henry Hardin’s grave was the 
fust one they teched. Me an’ Will was 
a-watchin’ ’em a little way off, an’ when 
they come to fire a s’lute across it, an’ the 
little gals laid ther flowers on it, Will he 
fetched a groan an’ laid his head agin a 
big monument an’ says he, ‘O Lord, if I 








was on’y in Hen’s place an’ he was here! 
An’ that groan jes’ went to my heart, for 
I b’lieve the poor boy meant what he said. 
I b’lieved then an’ I b'lieve now ‘t he'd ‘a 
changed places ‘ith Hen in a minute, he 
was that sensible of his condition an’ the 
burden *t he was to everybody. An’ yet 
we hadn't left that there graveyard before 
he took a bottle out of his pocket, an’ 
went behind the fence an’ drank every- 
thing the’ was in it. 

‘*Well, one day I was settin’ in my little 
office a-figgerin’ up some ’counts, an’ some- 
pin’ got in my light. I looked round, an’ 
there was Jenny Wyatt, a-twistin’ the 
strings of her sunbonnet an’ lookin’ as if 
she didn’t want to tell what she come fur. 
‘Why, Jenny,’ says I, ‘how dy! set down 
an’ make yourself *t home. “Taint often I 
have lady visitors,’ says I, ‘but I’m awful 
glad to see ‘em, ’specially when it’s you. 
All well over *t your house? Seems to me 
I heerd your ma wa’n't as smart as com- 
mon.’ 

***Yes,’ says she, droppin’ into a chair, 
‘we're all well.’ Then she set there a min- 
ute, *thout lookin’ at me or sayin’ any- 
thing, an’ thinks I ‘She ain’t come hyer fur 
nothin’ an’ I reckon she'll tell me when 
she gits ready,’ an’ so [ didn’t want to in- 
terfere with her thinkin’, an’ I kep’ still, 
too. After a bit, says she, ‘Uncle, they've 
given Will up, they say it’s no use.’ I 
was a good deal o’ that notion, an’ sol 
jes’ nodded my head an’ didn’t say noth- 
in’, an’ presently she says agin, *I don’t 
believe it’s right to give him up! I don't 
see how anybody *t cares for him can do 
it!’ ‘Course, I knew she meant his own 
folks, but she couldn't bring herself to re- 
proach ‘em by name. ‘Don’t seem natur- 
al,’ says I, ‘but what’s a body goin’ to do?’ 
All of a sudden, she got right up an’ says 
she, as if she’d been a-getherin’ herself to- 
gether to do it for some time, says she, 
‘I’m goin’ to do somepin’ myself. J can’t 
set still an’ see Will goin’ to the bad an’ 
not stretch out a hand to stop him. The’s 
good in Will, an’ it sha’n’t be wasted.’ I 
was reely kin’ 0’ struck dumb, it took me 
a good while to gether the sense of what 
she’d ben sayin’, and then I put this ques- 
tion to her, *What are you goin’ to do, Jen- 
ny? “I'was a foolish question, fur no- 
body knows jes’ how they’re goin’ to work, 
an’ couldn’t tell it if they did, but nothin’ 
else come to me to say. 

***Oh, I don’t know,’ says she, ‘I’m go- 
in’ to have a talk with him to-night.’ 

***Lots o’ folks has talked with him,’ I 
says. 

** ‘But I never have,’ says she. 

“*T think you're undertakin’ a good 
deal, Jenny.’ I says; ‘I’m afraid you'll 
wear yourself out; an’ [ don’t think it’s 
required of us to kill ourselves a-goin’ out 
of our way to do good.’ 

‘**Mebby not,’ says she, ‘but seems to 
me we oughtn’t allays to be thinkin’ 0° 
what’s required; *twon’t hurt us tuo do a 
little more ’n’s expected onct in a while, 
an’ anyway, it’s for Henry’s sake. If 
Henry'd ha’ lived, we'd ha’ done it togeth- 
er; an’ now he’s dead, I'll try it alone, an’ 
I know he'll do what he can to help me; 
fur I do b’lieve ’t we’re allowed to have 
help an’ comfort sometimes f'om them ‘t’s 
gone.” 

‘Tf we are the’ ain't anybody *t ’ll git 
it quicker ’n you, J know,’ says I, ‘an’ if 
the’s anything I can do, you've on'y got to 
name it, an’ it’s done.’ 

** ‘Well, there is,’ says she; ‘I spose you 
know where Will gets his liquor, don’t 
you?’ 

“Well, I felt a leetle queer when she 
come right out ‘ith that, fur I knowed an’ 
she knowed the’ wa’n’t no s‘loon at Cun- 
ner’s Corners, an’ any liquor *t was got 
had to be got f’om Dixley, this hyer town 
we jes’ left, or f'om Applebury. The man 
*t druv the hack fom Applebury, he was a 
kin’ 0’ rival 0’ mine in a business way, an’ 
I didn’t like to tell on him, nor I wa’n’t 
goin’ to own up toa thing *t I didn’t do, 
neither; so I set still an’ didn’t say nothin’. 
She see I didn’t feel like tellin’, an’ says 
she, ‘I know you don’t bring it to him, an’ 
I know he can’t git it here, an’ so he must 
git it fom Applebury; an’ I s’pose the 
hack-driver keeps him supplied.’ 

‘She'd reasoned it out an’ I couldn’t 
help myself, so I jes’ nodded. 

** “J thought so,’ says she. ‘Now, uncle, 
this is what you can do for me. You can 
go to that man an’ ask him not to bring 
any more, an’ tell him the circumstances, 
if it’s necessary. Will you?’ 

**T tell you, mum, I’d ha’ done most any- 
thing else with more willin’ness. I knowed 
the other feller well. He was a swearin’, 
drinkin’, gamblin’ customer, an’ T hadn’t 
the least idea ‘t he’d do it fur anybody, let 
alone for me, cause I was in comp'tition 
with him, as *t were. I thought about it 
awhile, an’ jes’ was goin’ to say, ‘No, Jen- 
ny, I can’t do it.’ when I ketched her eye, 
an’ she was lookin’ at me so anxious an’ so 
pleadin’ *t I give right in, an’ says I, tak- 
in’ a long breath, ‘I'll try it, Jenny, but 
he’s a hard customer. I know now jes’ 
as well’s if I'd tried it that ’twon’t do no 
good.’ 








***I¢ shall,’ says she, ‘if [ have to go 
myself ;’ an* she set her lips like a man an’ 
didn't look a bit like the pretty, soft little 
thing “t I used to hold on my knee, an’ tej} 
stories to. ‘Then she started out an* come 
back with a smile, an says she, ‘1 forgot 
to thank you, uncle, but you kuow how | 
feel,’ an’ she come an* kissed me. ‘That 
finished it. I hadn't no one to kiss me for 
a good many year, an’ it jes’ brought back 
everything. I couldn't speak. but I smiled 
kin’ 0’ watery, an’ [ jes’ made up my mind 
*t 'd git a promise out o’ th’other man if 
I had to carry my ol’ revolver with me to 
do it. 

*Mebby you won't b’lieve it, mum, but 
*twas the easiest job ’t ever I had. Jes’ as 
soon as I told him the facts, that there 
ornery feller says, with tears in his eyes, 
‘I don’t know who ‘tis you’re ‘luding to, 
but you tel! that little woman ‘t she sha’nt 
hive no more cause to complain. I won’. 
fetch one single drop to Will Hardin, not 
if he goes down on his knees an’ begs for 
it. I’ve got my good p’ints an’ that’s one 
of ’em, *t I won't never refuse a woman 
nothin’!’ So the’ was that. much gained, 
an’ I didn’t lose no time a-carryin’ the 
news to Jenny; an’ after sech a good be- 
ginnin’, I felt consid’‘able more inter’st in 
the rest o’ the work; but after that the’ 
wa’nt much I could do but stan’ by an’ say 
amen. She had her talk with him, an’ 
though I don’t know jes’ what was said, I 
know ‘t this was her attytood: *t bein’s he 
hadn‘t no will of his own any more, she’d 
have one fur him. She didn’t slosh over 
an’ talk “bout sympathy an’ pity an’ con- 
solation. He'd had all them things, an’ 
he’d got soused to’em *t he'd got to think- 
in’ he could do jes’ anything, an’ folks ‘d 
on’y say, ‘Poor Will! he’s in a hard place, 
an’ we must be as good to him as we ean.’ 
An’ so he'd got to leanin’ on other folks 
all the time, an’ lost every bit 0’ backbone 
*t he ever had. He took it pretty meek, 
coming fom her, an’ didn’t show no signs 
0’ being mad till he found ’t he couldn’t 
get no liquor from Applebury ; then he was 
mad. He raved an’ tore ’round,—’twas in 
my Office ’t all this happened, though I 
wa'n't there,—an’ if the’d ha’ ben any wee- 
pons handy, I do b’lieve ’t somebody ’d ha’ 
had to suffer, that time. But Jenny she 
stood her ground, an’ after she’d got him 
quieted down she took him home, an’ give 
him a cup 0’ tea as strong as *t could be 
made, an’ kep’ him there all the evenin’. 
But I tell you, mum, she was as limp as a 
rag an’ no mistake, an’ I says to her after- 
wards *t she couldn’t stand many such 
scenes. ‘No,’ says she, ‘but the’ won’t be 
many more’, jes’ as confident. 

“One way, she was right,—he never got 
so violent agin but onect,—but he was jes’ 
one continual strain on her for six months, 
Whenever he felt the appetite comin’ on, 
he’dhurry up to her house, jes’ as she’d told 
him to do, an’ she’d keep him there till the 
worst was over. Her father an’ mother 
never said a word agin it, they'd do any- 
thing she said. Law, if she'd ha’ told her 
pa to walk acrost the Atlantic Ocean, he’d 
ha’ gone down to the shore an’ thought 
about it, anyhow. Many’s the time they’ve 
let her lock herself an’ him in the parlor, 
and they’d take the key to keep, an’ she’d 
talk with him an’ pray with him an’ help 
him fight his awful battles, till she was 
ready to drop. “I'was like this hyer mag- 
netism, you’ve heerd of,—the one *t gives 
itis all wore out at last, an’ th’ other one 
is strong an’ fresh an’ full of it. 

“The time come after awhile when the 
spells got farther apart an’ wasn’t so hard, 
—seemed like the jerks ’t a chicken gives 
after it’s dead, you know,—an’ Jenny she 
commenced to smile again like her old self. 
Will begun to hold up his head some, but 
all his dash was gone. Seemed as if 
he’d lost ali faith in his own powers ;— 
*twas jes’ ‘Jenny’ with him, all the time. 
He kep’ on goin’ there every evenin’, long 
after the’ wa’n't no need of it, an’ I knowed 
‘t Jenny didn’t "low him to dwell on his 
struggles ’cepting when ‘twas really to 
do him good, an’ I kin’ o’ wondered if she 
wa'n’t tired o’ havin’ him come, an’ what 
on earth she could find to talk about, seein’ 
him so often. Onct, I says somethin’ to 
her about it, an’ she laughed kin’ o* des- 
perate, *t sounded to me, an’ says she, 
‘Uncle, I have to. I feel sometimes as if I 
was like that man in the g’ography, that 
staggers along with the world on his 
shoulders, an’ da’sn’t let go of it ‘cause he 


| don’t know where ’twould go to nor what'd 





be the end of it.’ Another time when the 
subjec’ was introduced, I jes’ put my hand 
on her arm an’ says I, ‘Jenny, I’m old 
enough to be your father, an’ next to my 
own folks ’t’s dead, I love you; an’ I don’t 
want you to think I’m meddlesome if I give 
you a leetle piece of advice. If you live to 
be ninety years old,’ says I, ‘don’t you ever 
let Will Hardin persuade you into bein’ any 
more to him ‘njes’ asister. He's half-killed 
you, now, an’ that'd finish the work.’ She 
jes’ gi’ me one look an’ she turned as red as 
a piny, an’ then she got pale agin, an’ for 
a long while she seemed to be tryin’ to git 
the upper hand of her feelins’ so’s *t she 
could speak; an’ finally she says, ‘Why, 
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uncle, Will has never said a word to me 
like thar, an’ he wouldn't dare. He knows, 
an’ you know, ’tin the sight o° the Lord 
I'm Henry’s wife an’ widow, an’ nobody 
can ever take his place. The very day,’ 
says she, gittin’ up an’ lookin’ real ex- 
cited, ‘the very day *t Will should say such 
a thing to me, I'd give him up an’ let him 
go his own way, whatever it was.’ 

** ‘Oh, well.” I says, “taint no use git- 
tin’ excited. I ain’t a-sayin’ 't the’s any 
danger, on’y I wanted to be sure how you 
felt about it.’ But she didn’t seem to get 
over it, an’ kep’ puttin’ her hand to her 
heart as if what I said had hurt her there, 
an’ [ was awful sorry *t I hadn’t held my 
tongue. 

** "was two or three weeks after that *t 
I was a-hitchin’ up my horses one after- 
noon—that was the day ‘t I was late to 
the train,—an’ I see Jim Slater a-makin’ 
acrost the lot like a man *t had somethin’ 
to tell; an’ soon’s he got clost ‘nough, he 
screams out, ‘Jenny Wyatt's dead!’ 

***No, she ain’t,’ says [. I didn’t know 
nothin’ ‘bout it, you see, but when I’m 
s’prised I allays contradict. 

** ‘Why, ain’t she? says he; ‘I jes’ heard 
she was!’ He really looked disappointed to 
think *t he hadn’t got any news. It’s the 
breath 0° life to some folks to tell things. 

***Who told you? says I. 

‘***Eben Morrow,’ says he, ‘says she 
dropped dead while Will Hardin was a- 
talkin’ to her.’ 

** *f shouldn’t wonder,’ says I to myself, 
for it come into my mind what she’d been 
sayin’ the other day, an’ that puttin’ her 
hand to her heart. I jes’ let my horses 
stan’, and run over there's fast my legs’d 
take me, but the’ wa’n't nothin’ to be done. 
She was a layin’ dead on the softy, with her 
hands tight together over her heart, an’ 
Will Hardin was actin’ like a crazy man. 
I got him away and took him to my office, 
an’ he kep’ me awake every minute o’ the 
night tryin’ to tell me how it happened, 
an’ to excuse himself. But he'd allays end 
up with, ‘Oh, what am I goin’ todo? She 
was strength for me, an’ hope for me, an’ 
courage for me, an’ now I’!l go back, sure!’ 

‘“That’s three years ago, mum. No, 
you couldn’t expect it fom one o° his 
kind; he went back before long, to drown 
his trouble, an’ was as bad as ever, an’ 
worse. Oh, ’twasa pity, an awful pity! 
If she’d ha’ lived, I b’lieve he'd ha’ stuck 
it out, whether she’d ha’ married him or 
not; but dear me, things do seem to go 
kin’ o’ heartless sometimes, don't they? 
An’ ‘twas bound to be the death of her 
some day, anyhow. 

“We're jes’ comin’ to the Hardin place 
now, mum, where this hyer worm-fence 
begins,—there’s the house! Yes, that’s 
him a-settin at the winder. He’s most 
gone with consumption ; he’s brought it on 
himself. He sets out there in front most 
allday. You can fetch fhe tears to his 
eyes any time by jest bringin’ in Jenny 

Wyatt's name; but laws! that don’t mean 
nothin’; He won't never reform now, he 
couldn’t if he would. It’s jes’ as ne’ssary 
to him as—as my pipe is to me, an’ dear 
knows I couldn't do ‘ithout that.” 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Tufts College announces that it is pre- 
pared to admit women as soon as it can 
accommodate them. It wants a hundred 
thousand dollars for a dormitory. When 
will Harvard reduce its objections to the 
admission of women to a simple money 
basis? When it does, a generous subscrip- 
tion will promptly remove them.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

By the act of the recent Legislature of 
Mississippi an “Industrial School for 
Women,” modelled after the plan of that 
founded in New York by the late Peter 
Cooper, is to be organized at once. This 
is a move in the right direction for Missis- 
sippi, and the example may well be fol- 
lowed by every State in the Union. 

Miss Nellie Amanda Bragg, of Lincoln, 
Me., Miss Susan Amelia Curtis, of Kenne- 
bunk, Miss Mary Augusta Gould, of Port- 
land, graduated from Colby University, 
this summer, receiving the degree of A. B. 
‘They were all in ‘the first parts” division. 
Miss Bragg had an essay on Poetry and 
Science, Miss Curtis one on Biography. 
Lady graduates of 81 and ‘82 were present. 

A soldier recently said: ‘When [ was in 
the army, and heard the proposition to 
arm the negro, I declared I would throw 
down my gun and go home before I would 
fight beside a black man. Before victory 
was ours, I was glad to see him armed 
and to fight beside him. I have been a 
temperance man for years, fighting in the 
ranks for the abolition of the saloon. I 
have declared that I would rather see whis- 
key flow free in the streets of our land 
than to see women armed with the ballot. 
I have changed my mind, and have con- 
cluded that victory and peace will never 
come until woman votes. I am now ready 
to fight beside her armed with the ballot, 
as I fought beside the negro armed with 
the musket, sure that triumph for temper- 
ance and the right will speedily meco.” 


A German forest keeper, eighty-two 
years old, has published in the Leipsic 
Journal a recipe he has used for fifty years 
and which he says has saved several men 
and a great number of animals from a horri- 
ble death by hydrophobia. ‘The bite must 
be bathed as soon as possible with warm 
vinegar and water, and when this has dried 
a few drops of muriatie acid poured upon 
the wound will destroy the poison of the 
saliva, and relieve the patient from all 
present or future danger. 

Dr. Edward H. Clarke said liceotious- 
ness is a greater evil in this country than 
drunkenness. With such tendency among 
us to what is falsely called free love, the 
nation, for the sake of its youth and its 
better destiny, cannot afford to set its 
broad seal and stamp of honor on one no- 
toriously guilty in this way, lenient as 
Christian judgment or private persons may 
be. Goldwin Smith said Lord Palmerston 
lived in ostentatious adultery. Let not 
fornication or intemperance be exalted 
among us into high places, to win by their 
example while we bid them glory in their 
shame.—Dr. Bartol. in Traveller. 

Jean Robie, the Belgian flower painter, 
it said to have a surprisingly versatile gen- 
ius, and to write as easily as he paints. 
Portions of his travels in Ceylon and Brit- 
ish India have been published in the Jnde- 
pendence Belge. He is exceedingly able as 
a colorist, and his flower-pieces have an 
enduring charm, but are so subtilely ren- 
dered that their reproduction is extremely 
difficult. A very successful effort has re- 
cently been made to reproduce one of his 
latest works by color printing on satin. 
As a publication it is unique, and suitable 
either for an easel picture, panel decora- 
tion, or for framing. 

In a Louisiana parish—Rapides—on a 
recent election day when license was the 
issue, the women of the parish, white and 
black, went to the polls at seven o’clock 
in the morning and stayed till the polls 
closed at night, encouraging the willing 
and doubtful voters, and supplying hot 
coffee and cold lemonade to all who would 
partake. Nearly every woman, black and 
white, wore a badge with the words **Edu- 
cation and Prohibition.” ‘They would not 
let a man vote until they had labored with 
him. At the Alexandria poll 330 votes 
were cast against license, and 62 for. Pin- 
ville Ward gave 89 against and 23 for li- 
cense. Chenyville gave about 200 majori- 
ty against license, and so on throughout 
the parish —Weston, West Va.. Hawkeye. 

A friend of Charles Reade’s relates the 
following: **A poor lady whom we had 
both known well in the heyday of her 
youth and beauty, the widow of a mutual 
friend—a distinguished actor and manager 
—had married again in haste and repented 
at leisure. ‘This haughty and imperious 
beauty was struck down with a mortal 
malady. She wrote one line: ‘Dear 
Charles Reade,—I ani ill, dying, in want.” 
He was in her miserable garret as soon as 
the first hansom could take him there. 
‘I'wo hours afterward he had removed her 
to decent apartments, placed her under the 
charge of a Sister of Mercy and one of the 
most eminent physicians in London. It 
was too late to save, but not too late to 
soothe her last moments and to surround 
her with everything that Reade’s gener- 
ous care could provide.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Mrs. Lizzie D. Tyler. vice-President of 
the Arkansas Woman Suffrage Association, 
predicts that ‘Arkansas will be the first 
Southern State to ratify a sixteenth amend- 
ment.” She says the change in public sen- 
timent within the last three years has been 
almost marvellous. ‘*When I came to the 
State a despondent invalid, four years ago, 
I came filled with the common prejudice 
against ‘benighted Arkansas.’ Upon recov- 
ering my health by the aid of these won- 
derful springs, I began to study the peo- 
ple, their history, and their institutions. 
And I found myself astonished; not at 
their backwardness, but at their wonderful 
progress when all their disadvantages were 
considered. I found them the most honest, 
unselfish, and generous people it had ever 
been my good fortune to meet. The more 
than cordial welcome accorded me, a 
Northern woman and a suffragist, has dis- 
pelled the last illusion which threw a ter- 
ror around the prospect of a home in the 
State.” 

Edwin Booth was once playing Petru- 
chio with an actress who was considera- 
bly larger than himself, and he thought 
she let go the whip too readily, when, as 
Petruchio, he wrested it from the hand of 
Katharine. So, after the play was over, 
he said: ‘*You must hold on to the whip 
with more firmness to-morrow night. 
Grasp it as hard as you can; I'll get it 
away from you, never fear.” ‘The next 
performance of Shakespeare's ‘Taming of 
the Shrew” came, and the melancholy- 
eyed tragedian. who, for the nonce, was 
essaying comedy, attempted to take the 
instrument of flagellation from his female 
support. It wasnouse. She held on to 
it with a grasp of iron, and the audience 
soon began to see the joke, and applauded 





the actress to the echo. Finally, out of 


pure good-nature, she unloosed her hold | 
and the play proceeded. When the cur- 
tain fell the actor had no further advice to 
give.—London Reader. . 
The Lincoln, Nebraska. women have 
been having some fun at a school election. 
By the efforts of Mrs. Wait and Mrs. Sallie 
Goff, they polled 247 votes, and came out 
with flying colors and a majority of 77. 
Mesdames Wait and Goff determined to 
make an effort to get the women out to the 
district school election. They spent the 
two days before the election driving over 
the district outside the city, interviewing 
women. All but twelve women in the 
city of Lincoln were at the polis with their 
little ballots, and they fairly snowed the 
opposition ticket under. The election has 
caused much excitement in Lincoln. Mrs. 
Goff and Mrs. Wait get the blame from the 
defeated party and the credit from the 
successful. ‘They were out election day 
with conveyances to bring all women who 
could not otherwise get to the polls. They 
deserve unlimited praise for their good 
work for the cause. This episode proves 
that women, with that ‘decent boldness” 
which “‘ever meets with friends,” can do 
practical work for the advancement of 
woman suffrage whenever opportunity 
offers.— Our Herald. 

‘*Death to all who will enforce the law,” 
was the war-cry of saloonists and their 
friends in the lowariots. Stones with this 
legend placarded upon them were hurled 
through windows at women and children, 
and the murderous spirit of the liquor traf- 
fic gleamed out of ferocious eyes at the 
men who had dared aid the efficiency of the 
prohibitory statute. The immediate causes 
of the riot are these: A brewer of Iowa 
City has openly defied the law since July 
4, placing a tombstone at the door of his 
brewery, on which was inscribed, ‘“l'o the 
memory of the first informer.” A revolvy- 
er and a rope on his counter were designed 
to further intimidate prosecution. But 
Iowa prohibitionists are made of stuff that 
does not flinch at revolvers and tomb- 
stones, and several suits were brought 
against the brewer. A traitorous mayor 
aided the mob by his inaction, and the at- 
torney of the prosecution was dragged. 
torn and tarred by a mob led by the brew- 
er’s bar-tender. Witnesses were beaten 
and nearly killed, and the mayor would 
give no authority for the arrest of the riot- 
ers. ‘The next day the county board of 
supervisors met and gave six saloon li- 
censes to men who had been engaged in 
the rebellion, a double insult to law-abid- 
ing people. ‘The day after, the Republican 
State Convention met in Des Moines, and 
renominated Judge Rothroc, one of the 
judges who denied the validity of the con- 
stitutional amendment.— Union-Signal. 
——_—=9-@-o- eee 


Figures Won’t Liz.—The figures showing 
the enormous yearly sales of Kidney-Wort dem- 
onstrate its value as a medicine beyond dis- 
pute. (tis a purely vegetable compound of cer- 
tain rvots, leaves and berries known to have 
special value in Kidney troubles. Combined 
with these are remedies acting directly on the 
Liver and Bowels. It is because of this com- 
bined action that Kidney-Wort has proved such 
an unequalled remedy in all diseases of these 
organs. 





oe 

Tue combination, proportion and process used 
in the preparation of Hood's Sarsaparilla, are 
peculiar to this medicine, and unknown to others. 














CACTUS BALM. 


CYS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
/ clean, pure and wholesome. It has beea in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be “a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMASB” and the “best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.”” 

In response to ee | requests it is now put in markct 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER, 

CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 

GILMAN BROS.. 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 

CUTLER BROS, & CO., 

RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 
SMITH BROsS., Proprietors, 


JAMESEYLES 


SQ 


we BEST THING KNOWN # 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No famity, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 









COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 centa. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








PARLOR. Chamber and Rattan 
Furniture, Foiding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
Easy Chairs, Carpets, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Plated Ware, Watches, Jewelry, 
ete., GIVEN AWAY to those 
who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
Yi hold article. All are delighted with it. 
You can obtain any article you want by 
Meveting your spare moments to the 

work. Hundreds of valuable presents to 

« select from. Listof presents and all in- 
ae, formation free. Address N. Holmes & 
Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 









THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
is evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PREs- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Send six cents ter postage and 

A PRIZE receive free, a yn box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


ba BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


+ & 2 
100 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . .« 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarict; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton, 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmansbip and unusual du- 
rability 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine ‘Alpha’ gar 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN ’. CONVERSE, 








349 Washington Street. 





Woburn, Mass. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withcent medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, #225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 

504 Kast Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “er and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo, was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more —— results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

‘The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mase 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The arnual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requi ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the ~ aa for graduation fully equal to con- 


a colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Profs 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At bree 

years graded cours> of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, uizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Friends, “Thirty auiuutes from Broad Burest suaiost 


Philadelphia. ull College Co Cl 
Scientific and Literary. ‘Alsoa Pre a School: 
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ed and supported by the Murdock 


and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and 
Any Physician who has a case that will 


Mothers, remember this: If your 
its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Mu 





SICK OR WELL, 


THIS! 


The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital of 
Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 


Liquid Food Co.. Boston, as in it. 


Confirmed by cases that we extract from Essays read before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 


on its value in Cholera Infantum, 


from the New England Medical Gazette. 


not yield to treatment can have a Bed as- 


signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted. 


Baby does not thrive, do not change 
rdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 


and take yourself four times daily one teaspoon to a tablespoon. Ask 
your Druggist for »amohiet containing the above Essays. 


unsu for healthfulness. tensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
A year {9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Appl pe | to ensure admission. 
logue and full part 
MAGILL, A. 





‘or Cata- 
culars, address EDWARD H. 
+» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 





H NEW BOOK. Contains illu» 
Kensington trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 rLowers; 

P tells how each is worked; what material 

m fol ery and stitches to Use; GIVES THE PROPER 
Lors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 

AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 

TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

é 0 ors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 

tratep. Price by mail, 3 - » Agents 


of F lowers. “125 NEW STITCHES _ 


fnetractions, -Bheees fell siacd ‘cna Y pagent 
s 4 as, 
atin tice, 30 ull sized squares. Ten pages of. 
SAMPLE BOOK OF 8ST ¥ 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 pow tty - 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each de 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that w 
not rub, A at.‘ c : 
ew t ontains full i tions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. i westinnaen 
terns, wers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies,‘ 
$<. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book donritel uboe 
‘owder, Pad and Samp: . i . all fi 
$1.00. All three Books| and Outfit for “1.50. 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. - ‘s) 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass., 
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BALM some; I have found it of especial 


benefit in relieving headache and 











nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN C. VOGL 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. : 
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NEW YORK STATE OONVENTION. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Party’s 
State Convention was held in the hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Buffalo, Oct. 9 and 10. Buffalo was chosen 
because the party has never held a conven- 
tion there, and because the Erie County 
delegation has always gone wrong on the 
suffrage bill. The citizens gave the Con- 
vention a very hospitable reception, and 
the press was fair and appreciative. The 
attendance was not as large as it would 
have been but for the occurrence of two or 
three other public events on these two 
days, and but for a severe storm which 
lasted all the first day; but the Conven- 
tion attracted great attention, and the full 
reports by the Buffalo press were very 
generally read. There were evidences, af- 
ter the Convention, of a great change in 
Buffalo public sentiment. The President 
of the Convention was the veteran New 
York abolitionist, Albe:t O. Willcox, who, 
in 1838, was chairman of the New York 
City Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Executive 
Committee. Now, slavery being abolished, 
he gives his political efforts to the new 
successor of the old Liberty party. He is 
said to be the oldest woman suffragis: ia 
the United States, having begun his advo- 
cacy fifty-three years ago. Though near- 
ly seventy-five years old, he is one of the 
most liberal contributors to the party 
treasury, a constant worker for the cause. 

The Secretary was Miss Caroline A. Hul- 
ing, of the Saratoga Sentinel. The Ser- 
geant-at-arms was Willett E. Post, of 
Rochester. 

The morning sessions were private, in 
order thata freedom of consultation might 
be had 

Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, pastor of the 
Free Baptist Church at Cowlesville, 
Wyoming Co., opened the first session with 
prayer. The following platform was 


adopted : 
THE PLATFORM. 

First—The laws of this State, so far as they 
prevent wowen from voting on the same terms 
with men, are unconstitutional and unjust, and 
should be at once repealed. 

Second—The oath to support the Constitution 
of the State, which every member of the Legisla- 
ture takes, requires Lim to exert himself for 
such repeal. 

Third—The commun law right of women to 
vote on like terms with men, having been for 
centuries legally recognized as a principle of 
natural justice and being protected against ab- 
rogation by two constitutional provisions, we 
demund that all legal obstacles to the exercise of 
this right be forthwith removed. 

Fourth—Disfranchisement bas proved in ex- 
perience too great a burden for any class to bear. 
As every masculine class of citizens has thrown 
it off, the weaker sex, less able than the stronger 
to endure it, should not be compelled to do so. 
While New York disfranchises the majority of 
its citizens of voting age, it is not a Democratic 
Republic, but an Aristocracy. 

Fifth—The disfranchisemeat of womanhood is 
the worst of all such exclusions. It is at the 
foundation of many of the worst evils of society ; 
its fruits are manifold and dreadful. Its aboli- 
tion means lower taxes, better government, safe- 
y to duughters, wives, and the home; healthier 
children, purer lives, and ennobled civilization. 

Sixth—The workingman having found fair 
play unattainable without the ballot, we demand 
that the workingwoman--whose lot is harder 
than his—have at least the same protection. 

Seventh—We heartily sympathize with the 
cause of self government in Ireland; we thank 
Charles Stewart Parnell and the Irish National 
party for supporting woman suffr: in the 

ouse of Commons, thus disproving the slander 
that Irishmen are for no one’s freedom but their 
own. We revere the memory of the illustrious 
Daniel O'Connell for his manly championship of 
the rights of woman, and we call on every man 
of Irish birth or descent to follow the glorious 
example of these splendid leaders of his race. 

. Eighth—We also deeply sympathize with the 
efforts of the German people to relieve themselves 
from despotism, and we call upon every Teuton 
in New York, who in his fatherland has felt the 
iron rule of despotism, to help litt that same iron 
rule from the women of this State. 

Ninth—We further sympathize with the ob- 
jects of all who strive to lessen the evil of intem- 
perance. but recognizing that there are among 
ourselves wide differences as to the methods and 
the extent of efforts in that direction, and even 
as to what intemperance really is, we leave the 
choice of means and the extent of abstinence to 
the judgment of our individual members. Mean- 
while we call the attention of all temperance 
workers to the fact that woman’s disfranchise- 
ment is at the root of a large share of the exist- 
mg eeponerenes. 

‘enth—We also sympathize with the soldiers 
of the lute Civil War, and with all proper effurts 
to compensate them for their sufferings, and we 
ask therm to see that the odious penalty of dis- 
franchisement, which has been removed from 
the enemy whom they put down, is no longer in- 
flicted on the loyal women who stood by them. 

Eleventh—We cordially sympathize with every 
effurt of the colored man to rise in the world, 
and we ask the colored men of New York to see 
to it that the generous women who labored long 
and bravely for their race are no longer de- 
prived of their own liberty. 

Le ange sg = J in Utah should be abol- 
ished by fair and just measures, but the aboli- 
tion of polygamy within our borders, on a great- 
er scale and of a baser kind, concerns the people 
of New York far more than the abolition of a 
small evil far away; and we call on those New 
Yorkers who are spending time, money, and 
strength in endeavoring to do away a distant 
pe to help remove this greater evil at their own 

oors. 

We request our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, should disfranchisement be provid- 
ed for in Utahyto resist its application other than 
to man and woman alike, except that the first 
wives of polygamists, and those women who 
could show that they were compelled to poly- 
amy, be exempt from disfranchisemeut. Ex- 
Sting wrongs should not be repeated in forming 

new communities. We farther call on our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to see that 
neither Dakota nor any other new State is ad- 
mitted into the Union so long as it disfranchises 
its women; and to use their best endeavors that 
Congress abolish the disfranchisement of the wo- 
men of all the Territories, placing them on equal 
rights now enjoyed by their sisters of Wyoming 
and Washington. 

Thirteenth—We congratulate the ple of 
New York on the fact that women have now 
voted at five yearly school elections, and on the 





improvements in the oublic school system flow- 

me bn ~ woman's participation in its contro). 

“ Ne waly Wak Arthur for 
is openly expre: sym y our cause, 

and telicitate him on remembering those initial 

votes as well as those who have cast them. 

Fifteenth—We thank our Senators in Con- 

6, Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham and Warner 
iller, for the aid they have rendered our cause, 
and request to continue the good work. 

Sixteenth—We thank the majority of the New 
York deiegation in the House of Representatives 
for supporting measures looking to woman's 
political emancipation, and we ask the minority 
of that delegation to come over to the side of 
justice. 

Seventeenth — We revere the memory and 
moura the death of Charles J. Folger, late Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals and Secretary of 
the Treasury, a man. who, in exalted positions. 
remembered the distranchised and politically 
helpless, and was always ready to do them jus- 


 righeenth—We denounce William B. Rug- 
gles, Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
his repeated conspiracies to defeat the operation 
of the schoo! suffrage laws by devising false 
constructions —- to deprive those laws of 
effect and to enable his confederates to prevent 
the mothers ot the children from voting. We en- 
treat the State Committeee to consider the ex- 
pediency of applying to the Legislature for a re- 
organization of bis department. 

Nineteenth - We declare that there is no rea! 
hope of political reform through other parties, 
and believing that the abolition of the disfran- 
chisement of women is the most momentous is- 
sue of the time, we call upon all good men and 
women to juin our ranks and aid tue consumma- 
tion of the triumph of right, virtue, liberty, and 
Justice. 

The Executive Committee's report show- 
ed a very encouraging state of the cause. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2.30 the hall was well filled. ‘The 
President said it was human rights, not 
woman's rights, they were fighting for. 
The platform was read. 

Hamilton Willeox stuted that there is no 
provision in the constitution of New York 
prohibiting women from voting. ‘The bal- 
lot is withheld by the election laws which 
are unconstitutional. He did not propose 
to discuss the question of the capability of 
women to exercise proper judgment in vot- 
ing, ete., but simply the injustice of deny- 
ing them the right to vote if they so de- 
sire, a right they are entitled to under the 
common law. There are half a million 
women in this State, who would vote if 
free to do so, while the number of women 
exceeds the men by 71,000. Every wrong 
in our social system is caused or made 
worse by the disfranchisement of women. 

George T. Stearns reiterated that there 
is no constitutional prohibition of woman's 
voting, and said that although individual 
women may enjoy all the rights they de- 
sire, the sex as a whole is oppressed. It 
is a question of the rights and wrongs of 
humanity. ‘‘Are the political leaders of 
Buffalo men whom you look up to and hon- 
or? In the city I live in, the leaders come 
from the rum-shops, the gambling-dens, 
and the haunts of iniquity... When I see 
the selfishness and vice which character- 
ize my sex, I turn away in disgust. Ex- 
Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming Territory, was 
perhaps the best qualified man in America 
to speak from practical experience of thé 
workings of woman suffrage. He says: 
‘During my whole time of office, cover- 
ing a period of seven years, not one single 
woman has come to me or sent to me ask- 
ing office at my hands, and I have been 
sorry for it, for I did want to say I had ap- 
pointed some woman.” 

Letters were read from Dr. Clemence 8S. 
Lozier, Courtland Palmer, Mary Seymour 
Howell, and Mary E. ‘Tallman. 

The veteran abolitionist and woman suf- 
fragist, Mrs. Amy Post, of Rochester, a 
(Juakeress, spoke with earnestness and 
force. Her age was eighty-two years. 

Miss Huling told her experience as a 
politician in the Saratoga school elections. 
She entertained the Convention greatly, 
and was warmly applauded. 

tev. Caroline A. Bassett gave an account 
of her conversion to the work. Many 
years ago she held a prominent position in 
a public school at Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Susan B. Anthony came there to lecture. 
She was requested to introduce the great 
champion of woman's rights to the audi- 
ence, but declined, and the next day re- 
ceived congratulations of her minister for 
having done so. She said that were the op- 
portunity offered again, she should deem it 
an honor to present Miss Anthony to an 
assembly. She told the story of a young 
man who came to her to have a letter writ- 
ten. She offered to teach him to wrire, 
but he never availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, preferring to spend his nights at 
the saloons and billiard rooms. A few 
months later she had the mortification of 
seeing this ignoramus cast his first vote, 
while she, a tax-payer, was deprived by 
the laws of that State from depositing a 
ballot. 

Opponents of woman suffrage were in- 
vited to take part, but no one appearing, 
the Convention took a recess until eight 
o’elock. After adjournment there was a 
pleasant scene of greetings to the leaders 
by those in attendance from various parts 
of the State. Among the latter were Mrs. 
D. Griswold, Mrs. Martha T. Henderson, 
of Chautauqua County; Mary Meteyard 
and Diana Thurber, of the Society of, 
Friends of East Hamburg; Mrs. Hannah 
Howland, of Cayuga County; Mrs. T. 
Riddle, of Genesee County; Mrs. Senator 


“present. 





Williams, Mrs. Wells Tripp, and others of 
Buftaio. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Despite the storm, a good audience was 
Hamilton Willcox made an in- 
teresting address. 

Miss Caroline A. Huling, of Saratoga, 
followed; after which Mrs. Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake spoke of the folly of denying 
women political education. They were 
just as much interested in politics as the 
men, and should be able to take part in 
politics with them. ‘The proudest day in 
a boy’s life should be when he takes his 
mother on his arm, goes to the polls, and 
casts his first ballot. Our politics would 
be cleaner if women went to political meet- 
ings and had a more active part in politi- 
cal matters. They say to us, ‘You want 
to vote because you want to be men.” No, 
gentlemen. We don't want to imitate you 
in anything: and your vices you may keep 
to yourselves. We want to vote because 
We are women.” 

SECOND DAY. 

In the private morning session, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

We hail the nominations of James G. Blaine, 
Grover Cleveland, Benj. F. Butler, J. P. St. Jubn, 
Jonathan Bianchard and Wm. L. Elisworth, all 
triendly to the abolition of woman's disfranchise- 
ment. tor President hy their respective parties 
over the beads ot men opposed to justice, as a 
proot of the growing strengih of our cause, and 
we congratulate the country that the n xt Pres- 
ident is sure to be a triend of justice to woman. 

A resolution was passed endorsing Chas. 
A. Rapallo and Charles Andrews for 
judges of the Court of Appeals. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Many ladies availed themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain detinite knowledge 
of the purpose of the movement in behalf 
of their sex. 

Letters of sympathy were read trom 
Mrs. Rebecca Moore, of England, Mrs. 
Harriet Putnam Nowell, a descendant of 
Gen. Israel Putnam, Mrs. Cornelia C. Hus- 
sey. of N. Jersey, and Miss Clara Barton, 
of the International Red Cross Society, 
now in conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

One lady was present who had two sons 
in different States whom she had trained to 
work for suffrage; and another who is 
about to become a voter in Washington 
Territory. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the earnest thanks ot the woman 
suffrage party are due and are hereby tendered 
tu Hamilton Willcox tor the potent and per- 
sistent work and skill with which as chairman 
of the executive committee of the party be bas 
conducted the general affairs thereof. 

Resolved, Whereas Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
is, and for several months has been. conducting a 
campaign throughout the State in the districts of 
those mem ers Of the Legislature who have an- 
tagonized legislation looking to the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and endeavoring to prevent the 
re-election of these men, and in their place secur- 
ing the election of known friends of this great 
reform, and has been eminently successful in her 
labor, that this conventionfgratefully recognizes 
ber services and presents ber for the same their 
cordial thanks. 

Resolved, That this convention gratefully ac- 
knowledges and hereby returns its thanks for the 
kind treatment generally received from the press 
of Buffalo, for, with tew exceptional instances, 
the fair and liberal manner witn which its pro- 
ceedings have been reported. as well as the kind- 
ly sentiments expressed in their editorial pages 
toward woman's enfranchisement. 

EVENING SESSION. 

‘She Convention seemed to grow in in- 
terest, and the audience completely filled 
the hall.” 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake spoke, de- 
picting the trials and abuses working 
women are called on to endure. 

George T’. Stearns succeeded Mrs. Blake. 
‘All reform,” said he, *‘originates in ideal- 
ity. Itis the visionary man who conceives 
great advances for humanity.” 

Hamilton Willcox said, One of the 
most famous Americans was Admiral 
Charles Stewart. His grandson inherits 
his spirit. Putting himself at the head of 
a disfranchised and oppressed people, 
with but a handful of members of Parlia- 
ment to back him, he has taken the ruling 
power of the greatest empire in the world 
by the throat, saying, ‘If you will not 
heed the cry of our suffering people, you 
shall do no business of your own.’ He 
has wrung the Land Act and other acts of 
justice from six hundred unwilling men— 
one of the greatest achievements in history. 
The daughter of Stewart and the mother 
of Parnell will now address us!” 

Mrs. Delia Tudor Stewart Parnell came 
forward amid great cheering, which lasted 
till, after dropping an old-school courtesy, 
she motioned for it to cease. She said: 

“Tam highly honored by the flattering 
invitation to be present at this meeting 
and address you upon subjects in which I 
am far better fitted to learn than to teach. 
Iam but a tyro in this matter of woman 
suffrage. In sustaining woman in every 
duty and every right, I have always felt 
that I was sustaining myself and my whole 
family. 

‘Some gentleman asked me once, if it 
was not sufficient for me to be loved. I an- 
swered No; I want to be loved, but I desire 
to be respected as well. I see in some pa- 
pers I am called the ‘venerated mother of 
Charles Stewart Parnell.” That makes me 
feel rather small. I had rather be myself. 
I think in some measure I have filled the 
task allotted to me. I have brought up 
and educated a family who have been good 
and wise. Some have distinguished them- 
selves by their patriotism. I believe it is 





a good thing for Ireland that my children 
had an American mother. I took over to 
Ireland that seed of independence. I 
might liken myself to the eagle carrying a 
little seed a great way off, and that little 
seed became a great tree.” 

Her grandfather, William Tudor, was an 
intimate associate of General Washington, 
and one of the first to predict the Revolu- 
tion. Her father was one of the illustri- 
ous men who induced Congress to send 
out our infant navy on the high seas on that 
mission which precipitated the war of 1812. 
She spoke of the difficulty she has had in 
conducting a private correspondence with 
her famous son. Speaking of the necessi- 
ty of women attending to their own affairs, 
she said that in the conduct of her farm 
she has always found it necessary to keep 
her eyes open, “If men wish to have us 
as proper helpmates, and want us to do 
our proper work in this world, men ought 
to de their duty by us and make it easy for 
women. I see fearful corruption spread 
over the land. They tell me it is human 
nature. The workingmen complain, and 
yet fear to try a change.” 

In closing she expressed the hope ‘‘that 
the noble men who. are co-operating with 
the women will help them obtain the priv- 
ilege of the ballot for self-protection and 
the betterment of the affairs of the nation.” 

The Convention adjourned, with. the 
agreement that if the Erie County delega- 
tion went wrong next winter, the next 
State Convention would again be held in 
Buttalo. Many residents of Erie County 
signed a memorial to the delegation in the 
Legislature, circulated by Mr. George He- 
berd. H. W. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUsT CO. of 
Philadelphia has always insured women 
at same rates and under same conditions as 
men. We are pleased to hear that their Gen- 
eral Agents, Messrs. Hoag & Holway, 119 
Devonshire Street, Boston, are doing an in- 
creasing business here among our lady 
friends. 

Save your dressmaker’s bills, by taking 
your garments to Lewando’s, where they 
are dyed without ripping, in a perfect 
manner, 

From Oliver Ditson & Co.. we have re- 
ceived: Song, **Swee est Eyes were Ever 
Seen,” Mrs. Browning's words set to music 
by Frederic H. Cowen; **Who'll buy my 
Blackberries?” contralto song. words and 
music by Annie M. R. Barnette; ‘Dancing 
and Flowers,” for soprano or tenor, with 
English and Italian words, musie by Louis 
Caracciolo; also, “Art Thou Weary?” 
duet for soprano and baritone, by Graben- 
Hoffman; **T'wilight,” eanticle for sopra- 
no, music by Haydn; **The Realm of the 
Blest.”” duo for soprano and baritone. by 
Graben-Hoffnan; **O Lamb of God still 
Keep Me.” hymn for baritone, by Franz 
Schubert ;” **I’m going Home,” for soprano 
or tenor. by Schubert; ‘*Near us, ever 
near us,” duet for soprano and bass, by F. 
Abt; ‘'In Heavenly Love Abiding,” air for 
soprano, by Gounod. The last seven men- 
tioned are of the Evening Praise collection, 
adapted with sacred words for use in praise 
services in church aod home, by U. C, 
Burnap. 

For the Piano. “Flow gently, sweet 
Afton,” arranged by Aug. Lonway; 
“Dream of the Past,” waltz, by Edwin 
Christie ; **Enchantress,”’ morceau de salon, 
by P. La Villa. 








Hewins & Hollis, 


OUTFITTERS, 
Importers and Retailers of 


4 e ° 
Men’s Furnishings, 
PHILLIPS’ BUILDING, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES. 


SMEDLEY’S, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S, 


MORLEY’S and 
ALLEN SOLLY & CO.’S 


Underwear. 


Scotch, Lambs’ Wool & Heavy Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 


THE NEW ENSICN SCARF. 
FOR LADIES. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s fine ali-cotton Under- 
vests and Drawers, Scotch Shawls, Lambs’ 


Wool Spencers and Petticoats from the Shet- | 


land Islands, Dent’s London Made Driving 
Gauntlets. 

N. B. The stock of Reynier’s Dog- 
skin Gioves is being closed out at 
a large discount. 

Hamilton Place is directly opposite Park 
Street Church. 


LADIES 


Can have thei Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored, 
id made into the latest Fall Styles, at 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 





l 
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673 Washington Street. head of Beach Street, or at | 
Central Bigechery, 473 Washington Street, 


near Temple Place. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Union,—Sunday, Oct. 19,3 P. M., Rev. Mrs. Bruce 
will speak. Subject: “Human Relatedness.” 





Crab Apple and App!c Jellies, 25 cents per halt- 
ae glass; 20 cents per third-pint. Money refunded 
f the Jelly is not goud. M. L. WHitcHer, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 





For Your Children,—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best GY fur the price 
in the country. Specimens free. . L. Hastings, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maes. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a first-class dresemaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge 8t., Charles. 
town. 





A Lady, twenty-nine years of age, would like a 
situation as travelling companion, and if desired would 
assist in the care of children. References exchanged. 
Address, *O. W. G.,” P. O. Box 178, Newburyport, 
Mass. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corver West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readiugs. 


Mr. Kuapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachuseita. 


“THE OREAD" GF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells bow students with small means 
ean, by the “PECUNIARY ALD SYsTEmM,” gain « col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


"ss WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Giris will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cate 
alogue uddress NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 


Mass. 








HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most bealthfal region. All 
the comforts avd indulgence of bome life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
tainiug. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEFPSIE, N. Y. 
_ A full college course for women, with speciai and 
preparatury courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teaehers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, 1884. 

As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es- 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, us well as Latin and Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will! be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 

between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncey 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be de-ired, ‘ 


The Classical Cotir-e fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimeusions, WE MAK* THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams and Westiake Manu- 
facturing Company. 











Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 


and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should: call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington St., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 
New York and Boston Novelties, 

and gives advice freely, whether purchases ‘are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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